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EARLY TIMES 
SCORES AGAIN 


Kentucky’s FAVORITE Straight Bourbon 


WHERE ELSE could you find better judges of Bourbon 
than in Kentucky, the Bourbon capital of the world? 





So doesn’t it stand to reason that Early Times 
must be an exceptional whisky when for four consecutive 
years it’s been Kentucky’s own favorite straight Bourbon. 


What a record! And what a Bourbon! Hearty, full-bodied, 
yet as smoothly satisfying as the winning touchdown, 
Early Times is truly al/ whisky—fine whisky, every 
ounce a man’s whisky! Try it—buy it—today! 





hrey Ounce a Mans Whisky 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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At the turn of the century, it took 
an entire year to produce 350 auto- 
mobiles. There were some 4,000 
cars on the road. 


By 1950, U.S. automobile pro- 
duction averaged 550,000 cars a 
month—more than double that of 
the rest of the world. The 40-mil- 
lion passenger cars being operated 
today could carry every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States at one time! 


The vast automotive industry 
has, in turn, created a huge crop of 
small businesses—over 100,000 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





The amazing story of 
an industry that put a world on wheels 


dealers and garages, nearly 250,000 
filling stations. 

Automobile manufacturers in 
1950 employed 839,000 people, 
had sales of $12,520,000,000 and 
paid $1,670,000,000 in corporate 
income taxes. Few industries have 
had such a profound effect on the 
life of a nation. 

The tremendous investment in 
factory, laboratory and field test- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ing facilities, and the ideas and 
ability of the men behind them, 
have made the automotive indus- 
try a symbol of the productive 
power of American industry. 

One of our country’s greatest 
assets never appears on the U.S. 
Treasury’s balance sheet — indus- 
trious men working together 
under a free 
business system. 
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How long? Guessing at President Tru- 
man’s political plans was given impetus 
by a new presidential reply to an old and 
standard question . . . It was about Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State . . . Some 
Republican critics were reappraising Mr. 
Acheson in the light of his squelching of 
the Moscow filibusterers at the Japanese 
Treaty Conference. 

So, at a press conference, Mr. Truman 
was asked the much-worn question about 
how long the Secretary of State might 
continue in office. The President, looking 
rested, replied that there was no reason 
to anticipate Mr. Acheson’s resignation. 
Then, with good-humored spirit he said: 

“As long as I am President of the 
United States, Dean Acheson is going to 
be Secretary of State.” 

And, he added, with a twinkle in his 
eve, that might be a good long while. 
The reporters asked and were given per- 
mission to put. quotation marks around 
the statement . The President some- 
times uses this device for emphasis . 

In this case, he said, he had made the 
statement time and again and it had 
been printed time and again. 

“When you said a long while, did you 
mean four or five years?” 

Mr. Truman joined in the laughter 
that usually accompanies any press-con- 
ference effort to ferret out the secret of 
his plans for 1952, a game that the Presi- 
dent apparently enjoys as much as the 
reporters . . . He commented on the in- 
nocent face with which a reporter could 
ask shotgun questions and told the cor- 
respondents to do their own speculating. 

“Well, I just wondered what you 
meant by a long while,” the reporter 
persisted. 

Growing more serious, the President 
said that, anyway, the country could ex- 
pect Mr. Acheson to continue as Secre- 
tary of State until Jan. 21, 1953 (the 
date on which the presidential term ex- 
pires), and until a successor is appointed 
and confirmed. 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


“Well, when you said a long time, did 
that have any significance?” 

None whatever, Mr. Truman replied. 

Was there anything cryptic in the 


phrase “until a successor is appointed 
and confirmed?” 

No, the President answered: That was 
just the rule . . . The job of Secretary of 
State never is left vacant. 

How much is deliberately tantalizing 
in Mr. Truman’s answers to political ques- 
tions is one inquiry the correspondents 
never put to him. 


Troubles of the West. The woes of 
the Western world were piled high on a 
big round table at the State Department 

. About the table, flanked by assistants, 
sat spokesmen for the Big Three: tall, 
correct Dean Acheson for the U.S., 
stocky, effervescent Foreign Minister 
Herbert Morrison for Great Britain, and 
lean, solemn Robert Schuman for France. 

What to do about Korea, if truce talks 
finally fail? . . . What about Iran? ... 
How can Western Germany best be 
brought effectively into the Western line- 
up? ... How to stop Communist aggres- 
sion wherever it might arise? Between 
social functions the diplomats considered 
these and many other problems. 

An encouraging unity was reported, 
particularly about Western Germany. 
But, meanwhile, Britain and the U.S. 
came squarely to an impasse on the Brit- 
ish insistence that substantial trade with 
the Communist countries must continue 
if England is to carry its share of the 
armament burden. 

And in the Senate, William F. Know- 
land (Rep.), of California, was busy get- 
ting signatures to a letter opposing U.S. 
or Japanese recognition of Communist 
China . He got 56 Senators to sign, 
both Republicans and Democrats, and 
sent the letter on. 

“I wanted to get the letter to the 
White House while the Big Three foreign 
ministers were meeting here,” he said. 
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More about 


“The Man 


Everybody knows” 


— knows his own Life Insurance Agent, but 
perhaps you’ve never thought that when you need 
his advice, a number of specialists are at your service. 
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First, of course, there is the Agent himself. He is an 
insurance specialist, intensively trained to handle a 
highly complex job with competence. 
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>LATT Sometimes, however, planning a sound Life insurance 


program for an individual is a complicated matter that 
is more than a “‘one-man job.” At these times, it is help- 
ful to be able to call on other specialists. 


Take Metropolitan as an illustration. The Agent turns 
first to his District Manager who is experienced in all 
aspects of Life insurance. If the District Manager be- 
lieves that further advice is needed, then the broad ex- 
perience of Home Office consultants can be utilized. 
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Specialists in particular phases of insurance, groups of 
specialists, even entire departments of the Company, 
may be called on to cooperate in solving the problem. 
For instance, your Agent may seek the advice of actu- 
aries, investment officers, lawyers, or statisticians. 
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This is as it should be, for there are many important 
factors to be considered when planning any program for 
your future security. 
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For example, which of the many forms of optional set- 
tlement will be best for the family? What about taxes? 
How may changing inheritance and income taxes affect 
selection of insurance and the method of settlement? 
What State and Federal laws covering payments to 
beneficiaries should be considered? How can Life insur- 
ance be best tied in with your social security? 
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Yes, there are many problems involved in selecting 
the right kinds and amounts of Life insurance. The 
chances are your own Agent will know the answers to 
most, if not all of them. When he does not, though, it is 
possible for him to reach out in many directions for help 
in solving your problems. 
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Q How much does the Brewing 
Industry pay in state 
excise taxes? : 





















































Last year, state excise taxes on beer 


amounted to over $193 million. 


Besides paying almost $700 million in Federal excise taxes 
in 1950, America’s four hundred brewers paid $193,553,559 
into state treasuries. In many states this important revenue, 
supplemented by license fees and by county and local taxes, 
is earmarked to help provide old-age pensions, to help build 
and maintain schools and to pay teachers’ salaries. 

More about the economic, social and historical role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America’’ For 
a free copy write to the United States Brewers Foundation, 21 
East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 
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United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 “$8 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85°% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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As politics warms up, nine months ahead of Convention time: 

Eisenhower outlook, with the General still silent, is clouding, less 
bright. Eisenhower won't get the Republican nomination on a silver platter. 
He'll have to fight for it, take strong knocks, get off a pedestal. 

Taft is gaining again as Eisenhower slips. Taft opposition, diverse, needs 
Eisenhower to hold it together. MacArthur, a growing political figure, is in 
the Taft corner, out to stop Eisenhower. He might do it. 

Two generals hold the key. Eisenhower is the stop-Taft hope. MacArthur 
is there to checkmate Eisenhower. A new face might be the end result. Watch 
how a little build-up is starting for Paul Hoffman. Old faces, Dewey,Stassen, 
Warren, are not sparking interest or enthusiasm at this date. 











Iruman, for the Democrats, is playing his personal cards close. The Truman 
intent, very probably, is not to run. Truman objective is to keep a tight con- 
trol on party machinery, if he can, then to name a successor. 

Truman, running, would face a party split, a Southern revolt. 

Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, is the man Mr. Truman would like to see as 
President, after Truman himself steps out. Vinson is the Democrat to watch. 

As of now, odds would be on a Taft-vs.-Vinson race. It's to be a fast- 
changing situation though, with nine months to go. There is to be a lot of 
fancy politics played in that time, lots to watch and get excited about. 








Prosperity is to be pushed by Democrats as a winning issue in 1952. Good 
times, high activity, are underwritten by military spending now approved. 

Mr. Truman, already campaigning, finds that all is well. Taxes may be 
high, but what of it? Inflation is just a bogy. The dollar is sound. People, 
generally, are better off than ever before, enjoying prosperity. 

That's to be the line for 1952. More of the same will be promised. 





If you look below the surface, however, there are many sore spots. 

Old people, on annuities, are only half as well off as in 1939. The owner 
of bonds finds that his income is just half what it was 12 years ago. 

Workers in Federal Government have lost 7 per cent of their purchasing 
power in that time. Most other government workers have lost more than that. 
A retired federal worker has lost one third of his ability to buy. Veterans 
getting compensation have lost 8 per cent of their purchasing power. 

Salaried persons, usually unorganized, often are not as well off. 

Factory workers, however, are nearly a third better off. Inflation, as it 
has worked out, has favored the organized wage earners and the farmers. It has 
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been at the expense of old people, bondholders, government workers, often of 
Salaried people. Stockholders, usually, have just about held their own. 
Rising prices, rising taxes hit hard at people with fixed income. 





Here's another inflation effect Mr. Truman is not bragging about: 

The dollar buys now what 53 cents would have bought in 1939. A dollar, in 
12 years, has lost nearly half its value. ; 

A U.S. savings bond, purchased in 1939 for $75, if held and reinvested, 
today represents $102. That $102 will buy what $54.66 would have bought back 
in 1939. Bondholder, instead of being ehead $27 on his investment, has lost 
more than $45 in terms of goods that could be bought. That's how inflation 
works--it eats up the value of money. Millions of people, induced to put sav- 
ings into U.S. bonds in years past, find that they've been penalized. 

The moral in Mr. Truman's praise of what's happened seems to be that the 
average person Should be wary of money, wary of putting too much trust in dol- 
lars themselves. What the President appears to say is that the effects of in- 
flation are more pleasant to more people than absence of inflation. 








War threats, draft, Reservist calls, taxes will be 1952 irritants. 

War _in Korea may still be dragging on months from now. Draft calls, rising 
again, will rise sharply after mid-1952. Reservists, hoping for more of a 
break, usually are to be disappointed. National Guardsmen will be, too. Ro- 
tation, offered as a counterirritant, won't solve all political problems. 

Tax rise will hit individual incomes in 1952, hurting somewhat. 














Outlook for early release of Reservists, Guardsmen, isn't too bright. 

Inactive and Volunteer Reservists, where World War II veterans, have been 
counting on Congress action releasing them after 12 months’ new service. Senate 
has blocked that, and release seems improbable. Air Force plans to let enlisted 
men, where veterans and Reservists, go after 12 months of service. Army hopes 
to do nearly as well. Navy average will be 15 months. Officers would be kept 
on duty a full 17 months by all the services. 

Organized Reservists, enlisted men and officers, can be held for 24 months. 
Plans call for full service, except that Air Force hopes to release some in this 
group after 21 months. National Guard is in 24 months. 

For men not yet called: All services are trying to avoid calling more In- 
active and Volunteer Reservists from enlisted men with World War II service. Air 
Force, however, will call at least 14,250 officers from this group and may call 
21,000 by next July 1. Army is not now calling officers but may. Navy will call 
some officers but will try to hold down to 1,000 or so. 

Among Organized Reservists not called as yet: Air Force has called most of 
its Organized Reservists. Army prefers not to call more from among its Or- 
ganized Reserve. Navy, eventually, will call nearly all officers who are vet- 














erans and many nonveterans from this Organized Reserve group. 
Among Guardsmen, Ohio and Illinois divisions are alerted for early next 
year. There are six National Guard divisions in the Army now. 








Truce, in Korea, seems as far off as ever. Expanded war, however, may still 
be avoided. Big war, war with Russia, is a fading threat. War season is over 
for 1951. By 1952, U.S. will be too strong to fool with. 
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GETS YOU THE BEST 


(_-“ INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FASTER _) 


@ All of Republic Rubber’s engineering, 
production and supply facilities are now op- 
erating at increased speeds to turn out more 
and better Industrial Rubber Products. 

Teamwork plus ‘‘know-how”’ are the rea- 
sons and here’s how they pay off for you! 

When you need hose or belting call your 
local Republic Distributor. Day or night, 
he’s on the spot quickly, helping you cor- 
rectly select the particular product which 
best fits your requirements. 

If, temporarily, he’s out of stock or your 
request needs special attention, a hurry-up 














MOLDED AND EXTRUDED 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Dimensional accuracy and highest 
quality materials in any size, any 
shape, developed or produced to 
your specifications. 





HOSE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Strong, flexible carriers for all 
liquids and gases made in braided 
or wrapped construction in all 
standard sizes and lengths. 


COMPLETE LINE 
OF BELTING 


Conveyor, Transmission 
and Elevator Belting in 
Regular, Oil-Resistant or 
Heat-Resistant Materials 
for efficient service in 
every job classification. 





call goes to the factory where skilled engineers and 
production men swing into action. . . . Because Re- 
public specializes in Industrial Rubber Products 
only, your order never gets sidetracked. It’s a 
straight shot from start to finish when your 
Republic Distributor delivers and shows you 

the best way to apply and maintain a prod- 

uct made specifically for your require- 

ments by the best men in the business. 

Join the team now. Contact your local 

Republic Distributor or write direct 

for full facts on Industrial Rubber 

Products related to your industry. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 






Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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MacArthur in ‘Stop Eisenhower’ Corner ... Brannan 
‘Softens’ Farmers for ‘52 ... Franco’s Price Too High? 


Democrats are building a record of 
statements and actions by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower that tie the Gen- 
eral to postwar policies of the Tru- 
man Administration as they relate to 
Russia, Germany and the world. The 
idea is to deny foreign policy as an is- 
sue for Republicans if they choose 
Eisenhower in 1952. 
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General Eisenhower made it clear to 
recent visitors, as to earlier visitors, 
that only a genuine draft movement 
would interest him in the Republican 
nomination. The General also made 
it clear that he could not be expected 
to make a slapdash attack upon the 
Truman Administration of which he 
has been a part during much of the 
last six years. 


xk * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur definitely is 
in the “stop Eisenhower” corner of 
the Republican Party. MacArthur 
feels that policies which Eisenhower 
embraced in postwar years have had 
much to do with enabling Russia to 
make the gains she has made in Eu- 
rope. 
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President Truman has his eye cen- 
tered most closely on Senator Harry 
Byrd, of Virginia, as he maps the 
White House strategy for 1952. The 
White House view is that Senator 
Byrd is the probable leader of any re- 
volt of Southern Democrats that 
would split the party and open the 
way for a Republican victory. 


x *k * 


A remark by John Snyder, Treasury 
Secretary, that there still is lots of 
room for tax increases was not cheer- 
ed by Democratic politicians who are 
getting set for the 1952 campaign. 


xk * 
Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is beginning to “condition” 


farm thought for 1952. A play is being 
made upon latent fear that a new 


Administration might produce poli- 
cies that would permit farm prices 
to fall sharply in relation to other 
prices. 


ee 2 


The long-time custom of placing well- 
tested party politicians in key posts 
within the country’s tax-collection 
machinery is beginning to come into 
question. Advantages that come from 
giving tax favors to taxpayers who 
help finance campaigns is thought to 
be offset by the effect on the voting at- 
titude of the average taxpayer when 
some of the tax-collecting irregulari- 
ties come to light. 
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Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
suspects that the praise now being di- 
rected at him by some Republican 
Senators may be intended to make it 
easier for the President to put a re- 
placement in his job. Mr. Truman, 
however, is more fond than ever of 
Mr. Acheson after his success in get- 
ting a Japanese peace treaty ready for 
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Senate action. A two-thirds Senate 
vote is needed for ratification. 


x k * 


Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, is 
not pleased by the tendency of White 
House officials to approve almost 
any raises that union leaders are 
able to get. Mr. Johnston’s intent to 
resign traces in part to that situation. 


x ¥ & 


Philip Murray, CIO president, will 
not be able to fulfill his desire to quit 
his job next year. There are strong 
signs that the CIO might blow up in 
an election year without Murray to 
keep in line the rival CIO leaders. 


x *k * 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Staff Chief, announced plans for an 
atomic airplane as a gesture to offset 
the Navy announcement of an actual 
order placed for an atomic-powered 
submarine. Air Force does not want 
the idea to get around that it does not 
have first call on atomic power. 


xk *& 


Some new atomic weapons, recently 
tested, will be ready for use in Korea 
if Communists insist upon stepping 
up that war. Smaller bombs for tacti- 
cal use could be effective in breaking 
up concentrations of enemy troops, 
there is some question whether it is 
wise to unveil those weapons in this 
particular war. 


x * *& 


Government propagandists are look- 
ing for a new theory of why Com- 
munists do not agree to a real truce 
in Korea. Original theory that peace 
would come right after a Japanese 
peace treaty hasn’t panned out. 


xe SP 


Generalissimo Franco, of Spain, 1s 
being a little coy in dickering with 
U. S. on what Spain will give in ex- 
change for U.S. aid. The asking price 
of Franco is regarded by American 
negotiators as quite high. 
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‘ How fast can you wash a locomotive ? 





cently 





Korea With a bucket and rag, it might take you several days your problems. An inquiry costs you nothing — may 
pping to clean it. But railroads use more modern methods. pay off plenty. “Kreelon” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tacti- You wane run that same Diesel locomotive through the P.S. Wyandotte also has metal cleaning products which meet the 
aking whirling brushes of a huge automatic washing machine defense requirements of JAN-C-490 Grade Il, types 2 and 6. 
Ops, in about 3 minutes. 
it is In that brief time, a Wyandotte railway cleaning 
1 this compound containing the synthetic detergent, Wyan- 

dotte Kreelon, will loosen the grease and grime of the 

road. You avoid the corrosion of acid cleaners and 

prolong the life of vital railway equipment. 
look- : : 
sate Kreelon is more soluble than most detergents of its 
alll type; it is dustless, unique in its white color and its lack 

of odor —all of primary concern to compounders. It 
neace ‘ ; A . 

also finds use in household and industrial cleaning 
anese . : 

products and in processing leather, coal, rubber and 

insecticides. 

Kreelon and other Wyandotte “wonder chemicals” 
n, is have proved, to customers, their savings in time, money “ 
‘ . . At unusually low cost, Wyandotte detergents clean this 
with and labor. We'd like to tell you how — and discuss Gi maslite Gabel shalreay 
1 eX- 
price 
cme ‘ if @ ORGANICS 
gan @ CHEMICALS _ e INorcanics 
aa aa WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 

fees OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 
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The Goal of Efficient Management today: 


lner CaS Cc production 
lower unit costs 


THIS GOAL is necessary in every major field of indus- 
try and transportation. And Texaco is helping manage- 
ment reach it—through the use of superior Texaco 
quality lubricants recommended by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 


HERE’S ONE INSTANCE--in the aircraft industry.* The 
owner of a Helicopter Mail Service is using Texaco 
lubricants on the vitally important needle bearings 
in helicopter rotors. Flight is impossible when these 
bearings fail. He says: 





“Lubrication with TEX ACO REGAL STARFAK 
SPECIAL has increased the life of the flapping hinge 


*Name on request. 


bearings from 200 to 1200 hours (600% )—assuring 
Sreater safety and saving our company real money.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO!—in aviation as 
well as in every other major field of industry and 
transportation. Here’s another instance... For over 15 
years, more revenue airline miles in the U. S. have 
been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with 
any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN (for all your 











plants) sets up a program to help increase produc- 
tion and lower unit costs. For details call the nearest 
Texaco Distributing Plant or write The TexasCompany, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 
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NEW DEFENSE 
~ AGAINST ATOM BOMB 


‘Fantastic’ Weapons to Intercept Attack 


Superweapons are coming to 
end atom-bomb threats to U. S. 

Missiles will track, blow up 
attacking bombers. ‘‘Homing” 
devices will carry missiles, shells 
to targets. There will be radar 
warning, supersonic interceptors 
for defense. 

Billions flowing into defense 
aim at lowering, then ending 
estimate that 7 out of 10 planes 
could get through. 

Idea of a surprise attack is fast 
fading. Automobiles are excel- 
lent bomb shelters if bombers 
should break through. 


New weapons—mystery weapons 
described as “fantastic’—before long 
will ease the threat that atom bombs 
may fall on American cities. 

A whole arsenal of these weapons is 
in the making. There are missiles that 
seek out and chase enemy bombers in 
the sky. Some can be aimed and fired 
from the ground long before the target 
aircraft comes in sight. Others are fired 
automatically from fighter planes fly- 
ing faster than sound. “Homing devices” 
take some to their targets regardless of 
how the enemy bomber may maneuver 
to escape. Other missiles and artillery 
shells are radar-guided, accurate at 
ranges far beyond those of the past. 
Most are now into, or getting into, the 
production stage. 

New-type radar screens that warn of 
attack, piloted intercepters that operate 
at a speed and altitude far beyond any 
of the past, target-tracking missiles, self- 
aiming antiaircraft artillery, air-to-air 
rockets that never miss, add to the secur- 
ity Americans soon will be able to feel. 
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TESTING A GUIDED MISSILE 
Some of them can “‘see”’ an enemy 





Danger of a surprise atomic attack, at the 
same time, is being greatly reduced. 

Weapons for the offensive in war con- 
tinue to get the larger share of total dol- 
lar outlays. Pilotless bombers, just an- 
nounced, are part of this arsenal de- 
signed to deliver atomic blows at an 
enemy under any circumstances. In the 
offensive field, a whole range of new 
weapons for ground, air and sea use are 
in the development stage. 

Defense, however, for the first time in 
this country’s history, is getting the most 
intense consideration. The problem here 
is to prevent an enemy attack from 
actually reaching this country.and wiping 
out its vital industry and population cen- 
ters. In the past, the Air Force estimates, 
at least 7 out of 10 enemy planes, carry- 
ing atom bombs, could break through 
U.S. defenses. The big effort now is to 
provide means of eliminating these seven 
other bombers, or to reduce their chance 
of success to so low a level that they 
will not be used. 

Billions of dollars are going into new 
projects designed to solve that problem— 
more than was spent by U. S. to develop 
the atom bomb in the first place. A large 
part of the latest 5 billions requested by 
the armed forces falls in this defensive 
category. Many of the billions are to pay 
for output of weapons that remain se- 
cret in their details. Enough is revealed, 
though, to show where the effort is cen- 
tering and what is expected from it. 

Missiles of various kinds, able to 
knock down enemy atom bombers flying 
at any speed, get top priority in this ef- 
fort. A great percentage of all funds flow- 
ing into guided-missile development— 
about a billion for this year alone—is to 
be spent on defensive, antiaircraft types. 

Already in production is one faster- 
than-sound missile that can spot high- 
flying enemy bombers by radar, track 
them down and blast them from the 
skies. That guided missile is being turned 
out for the Army by Douglas Aircraft 
Co., with Bell Telephone Laboratories 
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Job for America’s New Weapons: Get the Seven Other Bombers 











Photos: Acme, Ryan Aeronautical Co. 


handling the intricate guidance and con- 
trol mechanisms. It is launched and con- 
trolled from the ground. In actual opera- 
tion, radar will first spot the enemy air- 
craft and feed information concerning 
its altitude, speed and course into a 
computer. Ground-control operators then 
will guide the missile electronically and 
explode it near the enemy plane. 
Another, slightly different type of mis- 
sile has been revealed by Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins, Army Chief of Staff. This 
can track down and destroy an enemy 
bomber at altitudes up to 12 miles above 
the earth. That’s far above the present 
limit at which piloted bombers can fly. 
This missile, the “Loki,” also can be 
aimed and fired long before the enemy 
bomber comes within sight. Longer- 
range models already are being tested. 
A third type, powered by a liquid-fuel 
rocket engine and able to “turn cork- 
screws,” is disclosed now by the Navy. 
This missile, already test-fired but not 
yet in large-scale production, has been 
developed by Fairchild and Consolidated 
Vultee under contract with the Navy. It 
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uses booster rockets to attain high speed 
in flight. 

There are missiles, too, that can be 
fired from interceptor planes with un- 
canny accuracy against enemy bombers. 
At least two of five types developed by 
the Air Force are in that category. Se- 
cret of these weapons is a radar-directed 
airborne control system now being built 
by Westinghouse Electric. It will auto- 
matically aim and fire the rocket missiles, 
after computing a hit electronically. 
Westinghouse reports that “other still 
more advanced airborne fire-control sys- 
tems are under development and are 
scheduled for early production.” 

Another sure-fire type of guided mis- 
sile now is being tested by the British, 
with hints from London that the “ulti- 
mate” has finally been reached. This mis- 
sile allegedly can take off in any direc- 
tion and be drawn to an enemy bomber 
with a homing device, chasing the enemy 
plane wherever it goes. With tests sched- 
uled for the Woomera Rocket Testing 
Range in Australia, contracts for pro- 
duction already have been let. If tests 
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succeed as expected, U.S. is ready to in- 
corporate some features of the weapon 
in its own missiles. 

Key to the power of these new missiles, 
and the thing that makes them truly 
“fantastic,” is the technique that enables 
them to smell out and chase a moving 
enemy bomber. Developments have been 
rapid. Spotting of the target by radar is 
the basic idea. Most missiles then are 
“guided” by electronic impulses from 
radar on the ground to the moving tar- 
get. But homing devices within the 
missiles themselves are getting more 
attention. The technique here is a device 
in a missile that will attract it to the 
noise, the heat, the color, or the metal 
of the enemy plane. No amount of eva- 
sive action then can save the aircraft. 

How important these missile develop- 
ments are can be seen in statements of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, co-ordinator of the 
U.S. wartime weapons-development pro- 
gram, back in November, 1949. If devices 
of this kind, he said then, can attain a 
range of, say, 50 miles, can travel with 
the speed of an artillery shell, can home 
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on a bomber with some precision and ex- 
plode in close proximity to an enemy 
plane, then “the days of mass bombing 
may be approaching their end.” 

Now, less than two years later, guided 
missiles that can outperform Dr. Bush’s 
“devices” are off drawing boards and 
many of them successfully through tests. 

Robot artillery, also in production 
now, is to supplement these missiles to 
increase the kill of enemy bombers over 
the U. S. Secret of this gun, the Army’s 
“Skysweeper,” is an automatic tracking 
device controlled by radar. Electronic 
computations figure the speed, altitude 
and direction of the target plane and aim 
the gun automatically, so that it fires at 
high-flying targets with great accuracy. 
In addition, proximity fuses will cause 
even a near miss—if the plane swerves at 
the last moment—to become a hit as the 
shell explodes close enough to damage 
the bomber. 


Antibomber aircraft, meanwhile, 


ae being equipped with other new de- 
vices designed to knock down latest-type 
bombers. Again the emphasis is on de- 
fense, with the development of speedier 


Your Auto May Be Your Best Atomic-Bomb Shelter— 





interceptors and means of increasing 
accuracy in shooting down attackers. 

Radar is the basis of this new tech- 
nique, too. Large radar installations on 
the ground near vital areas will locate 
the enemy planes, guide U.S. jets to a 
point of contact. Then smaller radar de- 
vices in the U.S. planes will automati- 
cally aim and fire rocket shells at the at- 
tackers in the split second available. 

A new radar screen, nation-wide in 
scope, is being completed to detect the 
approach of enemy bombers for these 
new weapons to knock down. Latest- 
type radar installations, their effective- 
ness increased to a 150-mile radius, are 
being manned by more than 25,000 Air 
Force specialists. The screen, as it was 
planned, consists of 24 key centers and 
a network of smaller stations. More than 
97 per cent are manned ‘on a 24-hour 
basis. With this radar system virtually 


“complete, Civil Defense Administrator 


Millard Caldwell now states that he be- 
lieves a surprise air attack on the U. S. 
to be “practically impossible.” 

Together, these devices are expected 
by informed officials to give adequate 


1% miles 


warning of any atomic attack and, when 
all new weapons are ready for use, to give 
really effective defense by intercepting 
most or all of the attackers. If some 
bombers still get through, a new and rela- 
tively simple discovery has entered to 
help reduce the hazard of atomic attack. 

Protection on the ground, recent 
tests with atomic weapons in Nevada 
show, is afforded to a considerable de- 
gree by the automobile. The family car, 
with windows closed, turns out to be an 
effective bomb shelter outside of a ra- 
dius of 1% miles from the blast center. 

Against any but close-range bursts, an 
auto's metal roof is a good guard against 
falling debris, its shatterproof glass 
against flying objects. Inside a well-built 
garage, it offers even greater protection. 
In the event of an imminent attack, thus, 
the individual who is not actually in the 
center of a probable target area will be 
relatively safe in his own car. 

Real security against atomic attack on 
the U.S., as a result, now appears on the 
way, based on radical new weapons and 
devices that may soon make bombing at- 
tempts highly unprofitable. 





-If You Are One and a Half Miles Away From the Target 





Photos: General Motors, Ewing Galloway, U.S.A.F., Ford, Kaiser-Frazer 
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IF KOREAN WAR GOES ON— 


If war does go on in Korea: 

U. S. will not throw in big new 
armies. Aim will be to wear down 
the enemy, not to conquer terri- 
tory. 

But Air Force will be ready to 
bomb Manchuria. Naval block- 
ade is likely to be tried. New 
weapons will be brought into use. 

Rotation will go on. War will 
grow, but will remain a “little 
war,” not a full-scale war. 


War is picking up again in Korea. 
An armistice, an end to all fighting, 
appears as remote as ever, after three 
months of talk with the Communists. 

Policy planners, as a result, are being 
forced to shape plans on the basis of a 
continuing war. They no longer are able 
to take for granted that peace is just 
around the corner. 

On the assumption that a deal will not 
soon be reached and that war will go on, 
the broad policy decisions are these: 

No big offensive, aimed at clearing 
Korea of Communist forces, is to be at- 
tempted. The objective will continue to 
be a war to inflict casualties on a large 
scale, not a war aimed at taking ter- 
ritory as such or at defeat of Communist 
China. 

An intensified effort will be made, 
however, to convince the Communists 
that war in Korea is not a profitable 
undertaking, or one that can lead to 
substantial Communist rewards. If Com- 
munists insist upon trying to take all 
of Korea, the price they pay for that 
attempt will be made as high as possible. 

Victory, or the appearance of vic- 
tory, will not be permitted for the Com- 
munists, regardless of the cost. 

On the basis of those broad deci- 
sions, other decisions are being reached 
on moves to be made and policies to be 
applied in implementing them. There are 
many practical problems to deal with that 
involve very many people. 

Air power, for one thing, is to be 
stepped up by both Air Force and 
Navy if war goes on and Communist 
planes begin their expected big attacks 
on U.N. positions. American aircraft now 
being used to support ground action then 
will be needed to intercept Communist 
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Air, Sea Fighting to Step Up—No Push to Yalu. 
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4 cant Fs 


ROTATION SHIPLOAD 
. . . 30,000 per month come home 


planes, so that more U.S. aircraft will 
be needed for ground support and recon- 
naissance. In addition, if heavy attacks 
are received, present bans will be lifted 
and Communist air bases in Manchuria 
will be bombed. The conclusion is that 
Russia would not in that event risk gen- 
eral war to retaliate, although that con- 
clusion is not very firm. 

U.S. ground forces, on the other hand, 
are not to be increased greatly in size. 
The seven U.S. divisions now in Korea 
will remain, and will be kept up to pres- 
ent strength by a continuous flow of re- 
placements. The two U. S. divisions train- 
ing in Japan may be added to that force 
in Korea, but no other Army units are 
scheduled to be added to U.S. strength 
there. 

An. effort will be made to obtain larger 
forces from other U.N. countries. A big- 
ger and better South Korean Army will be 





Time It Takes to End a War 


World War I: 5 days from move 
for armistice to cease-fire 


World War Il in Europe: 2 days 
to arrange cease-fire 


World War Il in Pacific: 4 days 
to negotiate cease-fire 


Korean War: 83 days to Septem- 
ber 14, with talks suspended 
by Communists on August 22 














trained and armed. The United States, 
however, does not now intend to put in 
divisions of its own in numbers sufficient 
to clear Korea of Communist forces and 
bring a clear-cut decision. Offensives will 
be undertaken, but none is planned that 
could push up to the Yalu. 

Naval blockade gradually will be 
tightened in the event of continuing 
war. Blockade at this time extends only 
to North Korean ports. Blockade of the 
China Coast will be established if war 
goes on and is enlarged. Again there will 
be danger of incidents, this time involving 


_ ships headed for Russian-controlled ports 


in the Yellow Sea, between China and the 
Korean peninsula. A formally proclaimed 
blockade, under international law, would 
be legal and probably would be recog. 
nized by Russia, as has the recognized 
blockade of North Korea. But there would 
be a chance of trouble. More ships, in any 
event, will be required for a blockade of 
that type, ships from the reserve pools at 
Hawaii and on the U.S. West Coast. 

Antisubmarine forces also will be 
needed in far greater strength if war 
continues and the Communist submarine 
fleet now based near Korea joins the 
fight. Prospects of attacks by those sub- 
marines—about 100 of them—on the U.N. 
supply line will increase as time goes on. 
Belief is that present U.N. naval forces 
could meet limited submarine attacks, 
but any underwater attacks will result in 
a rapid build-up of antisubmarine strength 
in that area. 

When translated into policies affecting 
everyday lives of many Americans, these 
decisions are to have widespread effects. 
In practical terms, the net effects will be 
these: 

Rotation of troops in Korea will con- 
tinue at about the present rate, unless the 
ground war takes an unexpected turn for 
the worse. That means replacement at the 
rate of approximately 30,000 a month. 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, is giving assurance that men who 
fought through last winter in Korea will 
be brought home before the coming win- 
ter. The promise is that almost nobody 
will see more than a year of combat, and 
that few will have more than six months 
of front-line duty. 

Reservists and National Guardsmen 
face service in Korea when called up. 
This is tied in with the need for trained 
men to fill rotation quotas and also to act 
as replacements for casualties caused by 
prolonged war. Guard units and Organ- 
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ized Reserve units, as’a result, often will 
be broken up to supply the large flow of 
individual replacements needed. At least 
two more National Guard divisions—the 
37th from Ohio and the 44th from Illinois 
_now are scheduled to be called to active 
duty early next year. Reservists who had 
more than a year’s service in World War 
I, despite assurances, still are to be sub- 
ject to call. Those already in uniform are 
likely to stay in for their full tours of 
duty. 

Draft, meanwhile, will go ahead with 
a rising trend in monthly quotas. New 
men are to be needed in large quantities 
to replace Reservists now becoming eli- 
gible for release, to help fill out rotation 
quotas, and to replace casualties caused 
by continuing war. In addition to Army 
needs, more draftees now are to be re- 
quired by the Marine Corps which, until 
recently, has been able to fill its needs 
with volunteers and Reservists. The Ma- 
tines already are assigned a quota of 
new draftees for October and November 
-a total of 12,200 for the two months. 
Total inductions, which had been run- 
ning at about 20,000 a month, are sched- 
uled to reach 44,600 for next month. 

Airmen, unaffected by the draft and 
with a rotation system of their own, face 
a different prospect under continuing war. 
Those now in this country will find their 
chances of going to Korea greatly in- 
creased as a result of increased rotation 
and a probable need for more air power 
there. Aim is to replace the airmen in 
Korea and Japan at three times the nor- 
mal rate for the rest of this year, so that 
by January no one will have had more 
than 18 months in Korea or 30 months 
in Japan. In addition, an increase in the 
total number of Air Force men in the 
Far East is planned, whether or not 
the number of air units is raised. As a 
result, the individual airman’s chances 
of seeing duty in Korea are to be prob- 
ably four times as high as they appeared 
in recent months. 

Seamen face somewhat the same 
prospect. Any increase in the naval block- 
ade in the Far East or in antisubmarine 
activity will mean that men now stationed 
on the West Coast or at Pearl Harbor are 
much more likely to see duty in that part 
of the world. Men now in the Far East, 
meanwhile, are less likely to come home 
after six months, are more likely to find 
their ships staying there for an indefinite 
period. 

Officer training, as an incidental ef- 
fect of prolonged war, is to be stepped up 
in all three services. An increased supply 
of well-trained officers is becoming highly 
important as present officers become cas- 
ualties or complete their temporary tours 
of active duty. As a result, more opportu- 
nities for commissions become available 
to qualified youths. The Army, particu- 
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FOR U.S. FIGHTERS: TANGLES WITH COMMUNIST PLANES 


. . . plus ground-support 


larly, plans to increase the enlistment in 


its Officer Candidate Schools and offer 


more direct commissions to technicians 
and professional men in its Organized 
Reserve Corps. The Air Force and Navy 
plan to follow suit. 

New orders for weapons, equipment 
and supplies are to result from continuing 
war in Korea. Industry will be called on 
to provide far more war goods than in- 
dicated in the present defense budget, 
which does not cover the outlays needed 


for further actual combat. Estimates for 


this increase in spending run up to 5.2 
billions for another year of war in Korea. 

New weapons will get tried out. 
Modified infantry weapons already are on 








f eae 


FOR U.S. SHIPS: THE THREAT OF SUBMARINE WARFARE 


and reconnaissance jobs 


hand in Korea, ready for use in combat. 
Some radically changed types are in- 
cluded. Reports persist, too, of atomic 
artillery in Korea or on the way. In ad- 
dition, new nonatomic weapons of “fan- 
tastic” design are talked of in Congress 
as being available for use in Korea. 

That’s the outlook now, as Korean war 
intensifies and prospects for real peace 
grow dimmer. It adds up to a prolonged 
war, still limited in its ground action but 
with gradually expanding roles for the 
Air Force and Navy, and the prospect of 
use of a whole arsenal of new weapons in 
combat unless Communists change their 
minds and deal fairly to effect a truce 
and eventual settlement. 
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. . . plus a whole new coast line to blockade 
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SECRET WEAPON: A BETTER RIFLE 


Army’s Garand rifle, stand-by 
of World War Ii, may be on the 
way out. If it goes, GI's will get a 
lighter .30-caliber automatic. 

New gun, called best in the 
world, shoots a new-type car- 
tridge. It can fire a single shot or 
a burst, as needed. 

British, too, have a new rifle. 
So have the Belgians. There is 
little chance that Allies will agree 
on standard weapon. 


A simple weapon—the GI’s rifle—is 
getting as much, or more, attention 
from Army officials at the moment 
than the “fantastic” superweapons 
about which the public is hearing. 

The rifle, when all is said and done, 
is regarded by the Army as the main 
weapon that finally wins wars. Right 
now, intense study is being given to the 
question of whether the U.S. Army 
should adopt a new-model rifle. The 
British are going ahead with orders to 
produce a new rifle of their own. Where 
standardization was planned, new rifles 
are bobbing up on all sides. 

Ordnance experts of the U.S. Army, 
since 1945, have been working to perfect 


aq 


a new, lightweight automatic rifle. This 
rifle is intended to replace the Garand 
(M-1) and the carbine. The decision, 
when made, will be a billion-dollar de- 
cision, involving production of a new 
weapon and new ammunition, as well as 
obsolescence for about 3 million Garand 
rifles now on hand. 

The new U. S. rifle is the result of 
five years of tests, experiments and im- 
provements of many types, some of them 
revolutionary. Details about the new 
weapon are so hush-hush that even the 
model number is secret. It is known, 
however, that the rifle is a .30-caliber, 
like other American small arms. Its 
weight is about a pound less than the 
9.7 pounds of the Garand. 

The new gun uses a clip of 20 car- 
tridges, where the Garand has a 7-shot 
clip. Unlike the Garand, whose trigger 
has to be pulled for each shot, it can 
fire bursts as a full automatic as well as 
single shots as a semiautomatic. 

American experts are proud of their 
new rifle, and they are just as proud of 
the new ammunition they have perfected 
for it. The new cartridge is shorter 
and lighter than present ammunition. 
That means lower cost and easier trans- 
portation. Yet the new ammunition packs 
just as big a wallop as the present type. 
The new rifle, using the new ammu- 
nition, hits as hard and as far as the 
Garand. 





—Combine 


BRITAIN’S PRIDE: THE .280 RIFLE 
. . . American experts think they have a better one 
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Billion-Dollar Plan to Replace 3 Million Garands 


The British, without consulting the 
U.S., have decided to adopt their own 
new rifle, for which they make big} 
claims. They would like to see the U.S, 
adopt it, too, and they want to see it 
made standard for other North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces. 

The new British rifle is of .280 caliber, 
as against the .30 bore of American small 
arms and the .303 caliber of the Lee. 
Enfield, the rifle the British have been 
using. The British weapon weighs more 
than a pound less than the Garand. It 
has no stock; the barrel has been moved 
back and the trigger has been mounted 
in front of the 20-cartridge magazine, 
The sight sticks up high and contains op- 
tical glass; it can be used as a carrying 
handle. 

The British rifle can be fired as an 
automatic or a semiautomatic. For use 
in it, new ammunition has been devel- 
oped that is even smaller and _ lighter 
than the new American cartridge. 

The British claim their new rifle de- 
livers nearly as much punch as the Ga- 
rand. They say it can fire 84 accurately 
aimed shots in one minute. It is claimed 
to be accurate within 4.1 inches when 
fired at a target 1,000 yards away. Un- 
der tests, it has functioned at a tempera- 
ture of 60 below zero. 

Americans are skeptical about the 
British rifle. U.S. Ordnance once tried a 
stockless rifle with a high sight but aban- 
doned it because the sight could be 
bent too easily. In battle, American ex- 
perts say, the glass in the British sight 
can become smeared with mud or water. 
The British rifle is criticized also for lack 
of power. 

The Belgians, too, have come up 
with a new rifle of .280 caliber. This one 
uses a Garand stock. It can be fired as an 
automatic or a semiautomatic. The Bel- 
gians claim it is much simpler than the 
British rifle and hits much harder. 

Various new rifles, thus, are appearing 
in countries that want to standardize 
NATO forces on one model. The British 
insist that they will equip their forces 
with their own new gun, regardless of 
what anyone else does. 

American Army officers don't want 
the British rifle. As things stand, only an 
order from the White House could make 
them accept it. They have perfected 
their own new rifle. They are ready to 
provide the U.S. Army with this new 
rifle and ammunition, which they con- 
sider the best in the world. 
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‘They look whiter than white |" 


That’s what housewives everywhere are saying now that soap manufacturers are 
) ying I 
adding the remarkable new “whitening agents” or “brighteners” to their 
laundry soaps and detergents. 
d .= 

And it’s true. These wh’ ‘eners make white fabrics reflect more “visible” 
light and therefore appear much whiter and brighter. But their use is by no means 
limited to whites —they also brighten some of the pastel shades such as baby 
pink and baby blue as they come from, the wash. 

Such brightening agents are made with Arro* Cyanuric Chloride, an interesting 
chemical compound produced by American Cyanamid’s Industrial Chemicals 
Division. Cooperating closely with the soap industry, Cyanamid has helped to 

I g ) | ye) | 
make this improvement possible ...an improvement which, quite literally, is 
“brightening up” Mrs. America’s work-a-day world. *Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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Ride the Rocket’ 
and Rule the Road! = g 





Ny fyll 
“a SUPER 


Go as you’ve never gone before! Take the wheel of a “Rocket” 
Oldsmobile—thrill to the exciting highway performance of America’s most 
famous high-compression engine. Here’s brilliant power—and top economy! 
Amazing acceleration—and nimble driving ease! Owner-proved 
durability—plus the superb smoothness of 
Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Drive*! Try that wonderful “Rocket Ride” yourself 


today—in Oldsmobile’s sparkling new Super “88”! 


Above, Oldsmobile Super “88° 4-Door Sedan. *Hydra- 
Matic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 


and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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WHY THERE’S NO BUYING RUSH 


What's happened to demand 
for new cars, TV sets, appliances? 
Merchants say this: 

Consumer is stocked up, isn’t 
in any hurry to buy more. 

He’s more interested in paying 
off debts, saving his money. 

Talk of war, of shortages, of 
price rises is an old story, doesn’t 
frighten him any more. 

He‘ll be back in the market, 
but won't be stampeded soon. 


A good many businessmen are 
mystified by the attitude and action 
of the average American consumer. 
He seems to be a somewhat different 
animal from what he was only a few 
months ago. 

Shortages of goods made of metal are 
talked about, but consumers do not 
stampede to buy. Prices of some things 
are being marked up, yet the buying pub- 
lic is not in any rush to get ahead of the 
rises. Where people were scrambling to 
buy anything at any price, they now are 
taking their time, shopping around, re- 
fusing to get excited. 

What’s happened? The answer, as 
given by observing merchants in various 
sections of the country, is mixed. 

Many people loaded up with goods 
during the buying spree of mid-1950 
and early 1951. Much of that buying was 
on time. Consumers now are paying off 
their debts on cars, refrigerators, televi- 
sion sets, all kinds of appliances, some- 
times houses. 

Most people have what they need to 
get along, and are inclined to follow nor- 
mal buying practices. Fears of shortages 
have lost their effect. War no longer is 
the bugaboo that it was. The public 
seems convinced that goods will be avail- 
able, even if there is some delay in get- 
ting exactly what they want. Buying, in 
other words, is on the basis of need, not 
on the basis of fear. 

People do have money to spend, lots 
of it. Personal incomes are the highest 
ever, and still rising. Buying of goods 
and services, in total, is near record levels. 
But spending is not centered in auto- 
mobiles, appliances and household equip- 
ment the way it was a few months ago. 
More income is being saved for a rainy 
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Big Backlog of Goods 


(How inventories have changed) 
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Public ‘Bought Up’ and Not Expecting Shortages 


day, or to pay debts, or: to buy things 
later. 

The prospect for months ahead is a 
record and rising level of buying, but 
not of the hectic, stampede variety. 

There is the prospect, too, of enough 
of most things to go around, even with 
cutbacks now started in output of civilian 
goods that use metal. Big stocks of goods 
on hand, plus new production, will help 
to tide the public over until more metal 
becomes available for consumer use. Why 
shortages of most metal goods will not 
come suddenly, despite sharp cutbacks, 
is shown by the chart on this page. 

New cars, it turns out, are one thing 
that probably will become scarce fairly 
soon. Stocks in dealers’ hands and in 
transit, at 386,000, are lower than a year 
ago. That’s due to lower output, not to 
any sharp pickup in buying. Production 
of cars is being forced down to a rate of 
around 4 million a year. About 5.4 million 
were produced in 1950. However, con- 
sumers still see enough cars in dealer 
showrooms so that they feel no apparent 
urgency about buying. Nearly all makes 
can be had without waiting. That will not 
always be the case. 

Television sets will be plentiful for a 
while yet. Manufacturers’ stocks, 80,000 
a year ago, are 655,000 now. At that, 
stocks are lower than a few weeks ago. 
Price cuts have spurred sales, but not as 
much as most dealers expected. 

Radios, too, are selling better now. 
Even so, manufacturers’ stocks are double 
what they were last autumn. 

Refrigerators, despite some pickup 
in sales, are hard to move. Price cuts and 
easier credit terms have not helped as 
much as expected. Decline in home build- 
ing has hurt sales. Manufacturer and 
wholesaler stocks of refrigerators are 
three times what they were a vear ago. 

Furniture, ranges, freezers and other 
household goods are in much the same 
situation. Inventories are heavy. Sales are 
beginning to show some signs of life, but 
still lag far behind what they were a few 
months ago. 

Buying slump, really, is less severe 
than bare figures indicate. Demand, in 
general, is not off as much as demand 
for appliances and other high-priced 
goods. Comparisons with a year ago 
suffer, because buying was keyed up by 
war fright then. Rise in sales, now start- 
ing, will continue. Christmas trade will 
be heavy. But no new wave of panic 
buying is in sight. 
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Draft Helps to Fill Colleges 


Quirks in Law Provide Flood of Students 


Draft law turns out to be a big 
help to colleges. There are ways 
to get an education before put- 
ting on a uniform. 

Freshmen can qualify for Re- 
serve training, be deferred for as 
long as four years. Juniors and 
sophomores also get a break. 

Seniors are most likely to be 
drafted, but ROTC helps them 
stay on. It adds up to more stu- 
dents than expected in year 
ahead. 

Colleges, it now appears, are not to 
be scuttled by the draft after all. Last 
spring some college presidents fore- 
cast a 50 to 75 per cent drop in enroll- 
ment of men students this autumn. 

Actually, total enrollment this vear is 
going to be within 10 per cent of last 
year’s figure. 

First returns on registrations show that 
enrollment is higher than expected nearly 
everywhere. This indicates that the con- 
troversial student-deferment plan is work- 
ing. A few draft boards have overridden 
the rules that provide for deferment of 
qualified students. In some cases they 
probably drafted men who would have 
been deferred somewhere else. But most 
boards are co-operating in the student- 
deferment plan. 

Other explanations for the big enroll- 
ment are found in some little-understood 
twists of the basic new draft law itself, 
which no draft board may change, and 
in the facts of life about opportunities for 
a successful military career. 

A few details show how the rules 
work out for specific groups: 

Freshmen entering college for the 
first time this autumn are guaranteed by 
law the right to complete their freshman 
year. Should they get induction notices 
before next June, they can apply for “1-S” 
classification (1-S will be made official 
when the White House issues some new 
regulations in the near future). The 1-S 
standing defers a man until next June. 

Actually, most of these freshmen, who 
are between 172 and 18% years of age, 
will not even be classified by their draft 
boards before next spring. The boards 
have to deal with their older men before 
they reach 18-year-olds. 
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During the freshman year,-a student 
may qualify for Reserve-officer training, 
at most institutions, and thus win the 
chance for a four-year deferment and an 
officer’s commission. This explains why 
high-school graduates in larger proportion 
than ever before are flocking to colleges 
this year. 

Sophomores and juniors, most of 
them 19 or 20 years old, have three 
chances to win deferment. A sophomore 
or junior who was certified for the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps at the end 
of the last school year is safe. That is one 
chance. If he took the college aptitude 
test this summer, and made a passing 


STUDENTS ENROLL 
. . . in surprising numbers 


score, or if he stood in the upper half of 
his classes, he is to get the 2-S student- 
deferment classification. That is his sec- 
ond chance. And if he doesn’t fall within 
either of those two categories, he still may 
be deferred until next June by applying 
for the new 1-S classification—the auto- 
matic one-year deferment provided for 
students by the draft law that was signed 
June 19, 1951. This automatic deferment 
is not available to any student who was 
deferred last year as a student. But very 
few individuals in the sophomore-junior 
age group got such deferments. Most of 
them were too young last year to be 
touched by the draft boards. 

Seniors in most cases have only two 
chances for deferment. Either they are 





-Columbia University 


in ROTC, or must win 2-S deferment as 
good students. Relatively few seniors will 
qualify for the automatic 1-S rule, be- 
cause they were old enough to be up be- 
fore their draft boards at some time last 
year and have already been deferred once, 

Some seniors who do not qualify as 
good students, thus, probably will be 
drafted from the classroom during the 
next school year. Those in science courses, 
however, may get deferment until gradu- 
ated, if they watch their appeal opportu- 
nities carefully. 

Because of the critical shortage of 
engineers and other technicians, State 
appeal boards are going to be under 
strong pressure to defer students 
with science training. 

All deferments, of course, are 
temporary. ROTC students even- 
tually will serve 24 months on 
active duty as officers. Other stu- 
dents, deferred to complete their 
education, will remain liable for 
draft duty until they pass their 
35th birthdays. Congress extended 
their liability to that age just to be 
sure that a college education does 
not become a passport for draft 
dodging. 

Other aspects of college life 
in 1951, of interest to students and 
their parents, are these: Tuition 
and incidental fees are about the 
same as they were last year. Col- 
lege operating costs are up, but 
most colleges figure they have 
passed the point of diminishing 
returns on raising of fees, and they 
plan few or no increases during 
1951-52. 

Student living costs are up, 
however—about 5 per cent in most 
places. Faculties are adequate, though 
some college presidents fired more in- 
structors than they should have, as things 
are turning out, last spring when they 
anticipated a big drop in enrollments. 

For a closer look at the prospects, 
from the viewpoint of the colleges them- 
selves, here are some typical comments 
from larger institutions across the U.S. 

University of Kansas: Draft’s effect 
on enrollment is still minor as compared 
to fact that World War II veterans have 
nearly passed out of the educational sys- 
tem. Minor effect of draft so far is due 
more to small Selective Service calls dur- 
ing the summer than to deferments ol 
outstanding students. Numerous _ local 
boards in Kansas are modifying or ignor- 
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-—Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 


MOST SCHOOLS HAVE ENOUGH DORMITORY SPACE 
. . - but board and room will cost a little more 


ing the permissive regulations on scho- 
lastic deferments. Cost of university at- 
tendance is going up. Board and room 
charges in KU dormitories were raised 
$5 a month. Most fraternities and sorori- 
ties made like increases in house bills. 

University of Washington: About 
13,000 fall enrollments expected, nearly 
1000 more than preliminary estimate 
made six months ago. Because of defer- 
ment policies, present military situation 
probably is increasing rather than de- 
creasing enrollment. Students’ expenses 
will be about 5 per cent higher. Our fees 
are up $9 per quarter; room and board at 
dormitory up $7.50 per quarter. 

University of Missouri: Expect 10 
per cent less enrollment than fall of 1950 
with increased enrollment of freshman 
men. Prospect of some faculty shortage 
in lower ranks. Draft calls have some 
effect but also encourage others to get 
into college, especially into ROTC pro- 
grams. Plenty of housing at only slight in- 
crease in price, but rising costs threaten 
to dislocate present rates. No increase in 
fees but books considerably higher and 
living expenses are up. 

University of Texas: We _ expect 
about 12,600 students, a decline of 1,800 
from total of, one year ago. Impact of 
draft thus far less than expected. Teach- 
ing staff for 1951-52 will probably be 7 
per cent smaller than year ago. Student 
living costs expected to be very little 
higher. 

Georgia Institute of Technology: 
There will be about 12 per cent fewer 
full-time day students. Korean war has 
little influence on this. The decline is due 
chiefly to a large decrease in veteran 
students; low birth rates in 1932-33; 
change from an 11 to a 12-year second- 
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ary-school program in Georgia. School 
expenses for students will be about the 
same as last year. Student living costs 
may be slightly higher because of in- 
creased food costs. 

University of Illinois: Enrollment 
will be up to expectations and may ex- 
ceed estimates in some areas, since allow- 
ance was made for a decline because of 
draft and other factors. Student living 
and institutional operating costs will be 
somewhat higher than last year. Adequate 
loan funds for needy students are avail- 
able. 

Harvard University: Total enroll- 
ment about 10,000, or 600 less than last 
year. Increase expected in ROTC enroll- 


ment. No unusual changes in faculty hir- 
ing or courses. No change in $600 yearly 
tuition. Yearly room rate up from last 
year’s $270 to $300 for average under- 
graduate. Yearly board for undergrad- 
uates up from $450 to $490. 
Northwestern University: Expect 
10 to 15 per cent reduction in enroll- 
ment this fall though cannot make ac- 
curate statement until actual registration 
at end of this month. All faculty we 
would ordinarily want to keep have been 
rehired—necessary staff cuts were made 
by not filling vacancies and by diminish- 
ing number of graduate assistants. 
University of California: Unofficial 
estimates predict an average decrease of 
10 per cent for the eight campuses of 
University of California. Faculty losses 
through retirement, deaths, resignations 
will make unnecessary any other staff 
cuts. Gradual departure of students re- 
ceiving GI benefits, the expanding draft 
calls and increasing job opportunities for 
youths are all involved in enrollment 
drop. Living expenses for most students 
have undoubtedly risen with rising prices 


but no increase is contemplated in 
university-operated residence halls or 
incidental and tuition fees. On cam- 


puses temporarily overcrowded following 
World War II conditions for study are 
probably now improved. 

That picture is the one that shows 
up in a general survey. Whereas colleges 
had 1,200,000 veterans in 1947, they 
now have fewer than 325,000. Enroll- 
ments are down, but not nearly as much 
as was expected. It looks like a mild re- 
cession for the colleges as of now. And 
ahead lies another flood of GI students, 
who will be coming back from the cur- 
rent war in Korea by 1952. 





ROTC CAN MEAN A FOUR-YEAR DEFERMENT 





—International 


. . . but 24 months’ service as an officer must follow 
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After five straight losses, which 
are attributed to Government 
spending by Republicans, the 
minority party is to stake all on a 
sixth try for victory in 1952. 

War, draft, high taxes, scan- 
dals will be counted on to in- 
crease the urge for change. Mr. 
Truman doubts that these will 
offset a “full dinner pail,’ jobs 
for all, fear of change. 


a nr tn 


that the party in power is helped 
greatly by good times in an election 
year. Politicians fix their election fore- 
casts by the price of wheat, the price 
of hogs, the number of jobs, general 
economic conditions. The history of 
elections reveals that voters, when 
fairly content with their lot, are slow 
to favor change. 
This axiom is to have a very practical 
meaning for Republicans in 1952. The 
year is to be one of record prosperity, 


| 
1 
It is an axiom in American politics 
i 
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CAN 80 BILLION DOLLARS LOSE? 


Democrats Count on Good Times to Win in ‘52 


underwritten by what will be an 80-bil- 
lion-dollar rate of Government spending 
as election time approaches. All who 
want jobs will have jobs. Wages will be 
high. Dinner pails will be full. 

Republicans, seeking power, face the 
problem of convincing voters that they 
should favor change in a period of pros- 
perity. Democrats, in power, count upon 
contentment and upon fear of what a 
change might bring to keep their party 
in control. 

President Truman already is sounding 
this keynote for the campaign. He drew 
the issue clearly in his speech to Demo- 
crats at San Francisco. He said: 

“The test of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal and all that the Democratic 
Party has done for the country since 
March 4, 1933, lies in the answer to a 
simple question: Are you better off today 
than you were in the last year of the 
‘Old Deal?” 

The President seemed quite certain 
of the answer when he put the ques- 
tion. He doubts that any Republican can 
beat 80 billion dollars and what that 
means in terms of prosperity. He is opti- 
mistic, even today, when he looks ahead. 

What history shows is illustrated in the 


l 
et 
Si 
al 
Ww 
ck 
chart below. In the whole 97-year span 
of the Republican Party, there have been of 
only two instances in which a party se 
in power has been put out of the White ne 
House during good times. One of these 
was in 1892. The other was in 1912. In of 
each case, a third party held the margin w 
of victory. m 
In 1936, when the late Franklin D, sh 
Roosevelt was spending 9 billion dollars 
and lifting business from the doldrums, alt 
but with millions of persons on relief W 
rolls, Republicans failed to win. They mi 
said they could not beat Santa Claus, on 
They failed again in 1940, when Govern- to 
ment spending stood at about the same 
level, but with business climbing fast lic 
toward the war peaks. wl 
Now Mr. Truman has almost nine 
times the amount of those Roosevelt ch 
years to pump into the nation’s economy. Pr 
Wages are high. Profits are good. Busi- Gr 
ness is zooming. And one of each seven str 
of the potential 95 million voters is get- wo 
ting a Government check of one kind or oc) 
another. up 
Five and a half million persons are 
getting some sort of State or federal so- vot 
cial-security benefits. They are hearing tin 
hints that Republicans, in a drive for Wi 
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economy, might tinker with the Social 
Security system. 

Three million veterans and dependents 
are getting checks. 

There are 2.5 million Civil Service 
workers. 

Almost 3 million farmers are getting 
checks. 

And, as the world’s largest purchaser 
of goods, the Federal Government is 
sending checks by the thousands to busi- 
nessmen. 

All of these groups, plus the members 
of their families and their friends, may 
wonder how much the present system 
might be altered if the Republicans 
should come into power. 

The question raised by the President 
already is being put in many forms. 
What changes would the Republicans 
make? How would their proposed econ- 
omies affect the ordinary man? Is it safe 
to risk a change? 

All through the history of the Repub- 
lican Party, voters have shunned change 
when times were good. 

In 1892, the first instance of such a 
change, Benjamin Harrison, a Republican 
President, was put out of office by 
Grover Cleveland, a Democrat. But a 
strong third party was in the field, 
working to the advantage of the Dem- 
ocrats. It was the year of the Populist 
upheaval. 

The only other instance in which the 
voters threw a party out in prosperous 
times was the election of Woodrow 
Wilson by the Democrats in 1912. That 
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depression. 
Roosevelt 


was the year of the Bull Moose revolt 
led by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Both a Democratic split and a de- 
pression, which struck a month before 
election, helped to bring in Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860. Business had begun to 
fall to pieces in the expectation that the 
South would quit the Union. Mr. Lincoln 
came in as a minority President. 

Even depressions have not always been 
enough to give victory to the opposition 
party. 

In 1876, the country was in the midst 
of a depression. Samuel J. Tilden got a 
majority of the popular votes for the 
Democrats. The Democrats captured the 
House of Representatives. But, by fast 
footwork, an electoral commission with 
eight Republicans to seven Democrats, 
and some trading with the South, the 
Republicans managed to hold the Presi- 
dency with Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Not even scandals have been enough 
to jar the voters into changing parties, 
either in good times or bad. 

In 1876, the party in power survived 
not only a depression but also the shock 
of a series of great scandals around the 
Grant Administration. Misconduct or 
thievery had been set down against the 
Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 
five chairmen of important House com- 
mittees, four Cabinet members, an Am- 
bassador to England and the private sec- 
retary to the President. Still the “ins” 
managed to hold the Presidency. 

And through the winter of 1923, even 
deep into the spring of 1924, a Senate 





Committee had been busy turning up, 
one after another, the scandals of the 
Harding Administration. They involved 
two Cabinet officers, the head of the Vet- 
erans Bureau, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and other intimates of the Ad- 
ministration. Numerous fancy deals with 
Government oil reserves and other prop- 
erty were shown. 

Calvin Coolidge, who had come to the 
Presidency after the death of Warren G. 
Harding, put his weight behind the prose- 
cution of the criminals and rode out the 
storm. A rising tide of business, coming 
just before the election, swept him into 
the White House for another term. The 
scandals were ignored. 

This is the historical perspective from 
which Republicans view the 1952 cam- 
paign. With a business boom in pros- 
pect and Democrats in power, they must 
find a counter force to win. 

They now are looking for that force. 
It might be found in a powerful person- 
ality. Or they might find it in existing 
irritants—the war, the draft, high taxes, 
big-scale spending, pressures on white- 
collar and retired groups whose incomes 
are not keeping pace with the cost of 
living. 

Or they might find it in the historic 
way by which parties in power have been 
beaten in times of prosperity: the crea- 
tion of a third party. Strong. efforts are 
being made to build up the opposition in 
the South into a force that will help the 
Republicans to smash the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 


Have Done to ‘Ins’ and ‘Outs’ in Politics 
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No Cheers in Europe for U.S. Aid 


Friction, Hurt Feelings, Hostility Instead 


Americans in Europe find that 
dollar aid buys few friends. 

Instead of being grateful for 
past and present generosity, Eu- 
ropeans are inclined to blame 
the U. S. for their troubles. 

An editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, traveling in Europe, 
finds anti-American sentiment 
growing among all of this coun- 
try’s Western European allies. 


PARIS 

Americans, ready to pour more bil- 
lions of dollars into help for Europe, 
can expect little thanks. In fact, Eu- 
ropeans are more likely to blame 
America for things that go wrong than 
to show appreciation for the six-year 
program that has put Europe back on 
its feet and that is still under way. 

A U. S. citizen, returning to Europe 
after a short absence, is surprised at the 
growing anti-American sentiment he 
finds. He is inclined to conclude that the 
60 billion dollars’ worth of aid given to 
Europe in the last 10 years hasn’t pur- 
chased much more than a dime’s worth of 
good will. 

Just now Europeans are complaining 
about rising prices and falling standards 
of living. They blame these on the Ko- 
rean war and European rearmament. And 
they blame America for both of those 
developments. They know, actually, that 
Russia is at the bottom of their troubles, 
but they don’t like it when America forces 
them to face up to unpleasant facts. So 
they take out their resentment on the 
United States rather than on Russia. 

The main thing that Europeans resent 
is America’s well-being. They don’t like 
to learn that, even after meeting huge 
defense costs, the average American still 
will have three to four times as much 
money to spend as the Frenchman, Ger- 
man or Italian. 

This resentment is reflected in the 
press and by some political leaders. The 
British Labor Party is split by Aneurin 
Bevan, who is annoyed by U. S. pressure 
on Britain to rearm. In Germany, Free 
Democrats in the Government coalition 
protest against making additional con- 
tributions to Western defense. A French 
editor growls that “Europe cannot con- 
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sider obtaining security at the price of 
its own decline.” 

Individuals show their displeasure at 
America in various ways. 

The big, shiny cars driven by American 
tourists and U.S. officials cause sour 
looks. The Place de la Concorde, favorite 
square of Parisians, is acidly called the 
“Place of the Americans” because so 
many U.S. autos park there. 

Free-spending U.S. soldiers draw bit- 
ter comments everywhere. An American 
sergeant gets paid more than a French 


—Black Star 


“WEALTHY’ AMERICAN TOURISTS 
. resented, along with “bop” 


major, and an American private has more 
spending money than nine out of 10 
Europeans. This enables American sol- 
diers to take over cafes and lure girl 
friends away with ease. That doesn’t 
make for friendship and sometimes leads 
to brawls. When brawls are started by 
Europeans, Americans still get blamed. 
As one housewife explained: “It wouldn’t 
have happened if the Americans were 
not here.” 

Also, if the Americans weren’t here, 
they would not be occupying the best 
houses in France, Germany, Italy and 
elsewhere. New houses to accommodate 
American occupation officials in Germany 
add to the resentment, already bitter 
enough because occupation forces con- 
stantly remind Germans of their defeat. 
Europeans become irked, too, when they 
must give up parts of their farms to make 





room for an American air base or a new 
Allied headquarters. 

The entrance of an American into a 
European shop frequently is a signal for 
an immediate rise in prices. Then Ameri- 
cans get blamed for forcing up the cost 
of living. The Englishman, whose ration 
is down to a couple of chops a week, is 
displeased when American officials tell 
him to forgo still more in order to rearm. 

Sometimes the attitude toward Ameri- 
cans is openly hostile. American movie 
projectionists were chased out of a theater 
when they tried to show a U. S. documen- 
tary film in a Northern French town. In 
Nancy, recently, when an American tour- 
ist asked a gas-station attendant to wipe 
his windshield, he was thrown the rag 
and told to wipe it himself. 

Beneath American unpopularity 
is the unwelcome realization that the 
United States is the new power in the 
Western world, a power on which all 
other nations depend. Europeans recog- 
nize and respect that power, they know 
that without it they face ruin, but they 
do not regard it with any affection. They 
dislike playing second fiddle in the Amer- 
ican defense orchestra. 

This dislike often gets positive ex- 
pression. Europeans are generally pleased 
to have General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as Commander in Chief in 
Europe, but don’t see why Americans 
have to monopolize other top command 
posts. The British are aroused by plans to 
name an American to command Allied 
naval forces in the Atlantic. The French, 
with the longest Mediterranean coast line 
of all Western Allies, are annoyed at be- 
ing left off the Mediterranean command. 

Americans further irritate their allies 
by asking repeatedly: “Will Europe 
fight?” In the first place, Europeans don't 
like to be reminded that they may be 
called upon to fight, and then they ask: 
“Will America come to our defense in 
time?” These questions usually bring up 
the issue of man power vs. dollar power. 
Europeans know they must have dollar 
aid, but they are not too grateful. “Dol- 
lar bills don’t bleed,” they say. Yet, when 
American troops arrive for the defense of 
Europe, townspeople would rather have 
them billeted in some other village than 
their own. ; 

Europe’s reaction to America’ 
power is forcing a change in U. S. public- 
relations policies. No longer do U. S. in- 
formation officers try to popularize the 
American way of life. They realize that 
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pictures of all-electric kitchens have little 
appeal to the French or Italian housewife 
who knows that she will never be able 
to afford a dishwasher or refrigerator. 

American officials now are trying to 
convince Europeans that U.S. interests 
parallel those of Europe. They no longer 
stress American generosity in connection 
with either military or economic aid. In- 
stead they emphasize identity of interests. 
This approach is something Europeans 
fnd easier to believe than claims of 
American altruism. 

The new idea is to forget attempts to 
make America popular in Europe but 
try to make American policy succeed. 
The basis of that policy is to promote 
union on the Balkanized continent of Eu- 
rope, to push the Schuman plan to in- 
tegrate Western Europe’s steel production 
and the Pleven plan to form a European 
amy. The main objective is to get a 
strong and self-confident Europe. U.S. 
officials are coming more and more to be- 
lieve that the goal of U.S. policy is not 
to win friendship but to gain success. 
They frequently point out that neither 
Rome nor Britain, was loved when those 
countries dominated the world. 

America and American policy actually 
are a domestic issue in all of Europe. 
That situation naturally leads to criticism. 
The Center Government in France,- for 
instance, is derided as the “American 
Party” by both the Communists and fol- 
lowers of General Charles de Gaulle. One 
reason for Mr. Bevan’s defection from the 
British Labor Government was American 
leadership in world affairs. Anti-Govern- 
ment candidates in most European elec- 
tions campaign as much against the 
United States as against their own op- 
ponents. U.S. diplomats are inclined to 
accept this state of affairs as an inevitable 
feature of American power. 

American influence, nevertheless, 
is spreading despite the criticism. 
French intellectuals protest against Amer- 
ican “cultural imperialism” but they read 
American mystery novels. Hollywood's 
“B” movies have more box-office appeal 
than the best of French products, and 
“westerns” draw large crowds. French 
youngsters insist on cowboy suits, and 
even Communist parents have to yield. 

Among European youth, American 
“bop” music is the current rage, and 
Sidney Bechet, American Negro saxo- 
phone artist, has become almost a na- 
tional hero since he moved to Paris. 
Despite slurs, Coca-Cola is gaining favor 


| as a beverage from the North Sea to the 


shores of Africa. 

This acceptance of American customs 
by many Europeans causes widespread 
resentment among others, but another re- 
sult is that U.S. officials now incline to 
the view that they can take the criticism 
and go ahead with policy. 
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(3) Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





BONN....LONDON....WARSAW....PRAGUE.... 








>> Western Germany, like Japan, is ready to talk peace with the Allies, but is 
shopping for better terms than Japan got. If the Allies expect West Germans to 
help defend Europe against the Russians, the Allies will have to pay a price. 
This price may be high. Minimum price now quoted in Bonn is made up this way: 
Complete independence, freedom from Allied interference, is regarded as 
basic by West Germans. As a sovereign state, West Germany expects to be treated 
as an equal. Allied troops will stay on in West Germany on German invitation as 
defense forces, not army of occupation. Germans, not Allies, are to rule. 
Cost of West German Army is to be borne in large part by Allies, if West 
Germans have their way. German defense costs are thus added to Allies' costs. 
German occupation payments, now helping Allies maintain their divisions in 
West Germany, are to be cut by the amount Germans spend on their own defense. 
New German Army will join Army of Europe, accept Eisenhower as commander, 
provided German troop units are kept intact up through division level, and if 
German generals have equal voice with others in strategy and operations. 

















>> Then, spelling out Bonn's minimum price for joining the Allies..... 

End of all Allied controls, restrictions is demanded by Germans. In other 
words.....Coal exports are to be fixed by Germans, not Allies. This means less 
Ruhr coal for French steel, more for German steel. Similarly, Ruhr steel will 
have first call on German scrap, despite British complaints. Ceiling on German 
steel, now theoretically set at 11.1 million tons a year, is to go. This means 
Ruhr steel production, now running around 13 million tons a year, can get up to 
current’ capacity of roughly 15 million tons, well above France's, near Britain's. 

Chemical industry, in Bonn's asking price, is to be*free of restrictions. 
This means no more Allied licenses limiting output of synthetic oil and rubber. 
Machine-tool, ball-bearing industries expect similar freedom. As for shipyards, 
Germans want to end the agreement limiting them to present capacity. 

Wide-open arms production, at least for ground forces, can be expected if 
West Germany is to rearm. It means end of Allies' present licensing system. 























>> This gives you an idea of the minimum price the West German Government is 
asking before it will join the Allies in helping to defend Western Europe. 
Price looks high to Britain because it means less scrap for British steel, 
stiffer competition for British shipyards. Price looks high to France because 
it means less coking coal for French steel, and revival of a powerful Ruhr. 
U.S., though, has talked Britain and France into paying Bonn's price, at 
least in principle. U.S. figures West needs Germany at almost any price. 
Big question is whether West German voters will stand by their Government 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


in supporting this minimum price. Many Germans think this price is far too low, 
are already pressing their Government to raise it. So the ante may go higher. 


>> Now that Britain's defense program is getting under way, top planners in 
Britain's Socialist Government are bumping into an unplanned shortage of steel. 

So London adds steel to the other nationalized industries in which the 
planners appear to have guessed wrong. There are crippling shortages in all of 
them--coal, gas, electricity, railroad transportation as well as steel. 

It's the steel shortage, as much as anything, that sent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell to Washington. Planning of Gaitskell's trip, though, 
wasn't all it might have been. Couple of unexpected obstacles showed up. 

U.S. steel situation, for one thing, is tight and getting tighter. Moment 
Gaitskell chose to ask U.S. for 800,000 tons of steel was also the moment that 
Charles Wilson, U.S. defense production chief, chose to warn U.S. to tighten its 
belt, get ready to use much less steel in cars, roads, buildings, other goods. 

U.S. Congress, for another thing, is in no mood to curtail U.S. building of 
roads, for lack of steel, in order to send steel to Britain. Shortly before 
Gaitskell made his request, a congressional request for steel for U.S. roads had 
been cut in half by U.S. officials. This won't smooth Gaitskell's path. 

To make matters worse, story got out that Gaitskell wanted 3 million tons 
of steel. It wasn't true, but it raised congressional blood pressures anyway. 

















>> Facts available in London help to explain why Gaitskell had to ask U.S. for 
Steel. British steel output, hitting a peak of 16.3 million tons last year, is 
now running behind, may not reach 16 million tons this year. Shortage of scrap 
is one reason. Planners relied on West German scrap, but West Germany hasn't 
delivered as much as Britain wants. One reason may be price. It explains why 
British scrap dealers have lagged a bit. Shortage of British coal is another 
reason for the steel shortage. Whether the planners are at fault is a question. 

This much is known: On coal, Socialist planners have underestimated demand 
by a wide margin. Current requirements are already running at a rate the plan- 
ners figured wouldn't be reached until 10 years from now, in 1961. On meat, 
planners guessed wrong as to Argentina, forced British consumers to get along on 
half a pound of beef a week for months, then had to pay Argentina's price. On 
buying in bulk, for Govefnment account, planners held back when import prices 
were. relatively low, then had to pay through the nose when prices went up. 

It may be the planners made similar mistakes on steel. British call for 
help, in any case, hits U.S. just when it has very little steel to spare. 














>> It's a story of Soviet weakness, not strength, that is now coming out of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Moscow planners can't seem to deliver the goods. 

Food production is critically short in Poland, usually a surplus-producing 
area. There are reports of food riots. Shortage may be the worst since the war. 
Reason isn't the weather. Reason is that Polish peasants are fighting Moscow's 
plans to collectivize them, take their land away. Poles are not tamed yet. 

Industrial breakdown explains the crisis in Czechoslovakia. Output lags far 
behind goals set by Moscow. Exports to Russia, as a result, are down. Whole 
five-year plan is in a state of confusion. So top officials are purged, petty 
bureaucrats forced out of offices into factories, workers’ wages cut. It helps 
to explain why Czechs leave home, and points to another Soviet weak spot. 
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Commander in Chief, 


U.S. Naval Forces in Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 


MEDITERRANEAN: A KEY TO VICTORY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: U.S. is putting new emphasis 
on the Mediterranean. It appears to equal West- 
ern Europe in importance to America. Men, dol- 
lars, ships, planes are pouring into the area. 
Why are strategists so interested in the Mediter- 
ranean? Is U.S. to defend this whole area as well 
as West Europe? Who is to be in command? 
Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN, in charge of 
all Allied air, land and sea forces in South Europe, 
was interviewed on these and other key questions 
at his headquarters in Naples by Charles Foltz, Jr., 
one of the editors of U.S. News & World Report. 








ROBERT B. CARNEY won World War II decora- 
tions for expertness in logistics as well as for “‘ex- 
traordinary heroism” in planning and executing 
combat operations in the Pacific. He was Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics) from 1946 
‘to 1950. 

Last year Admiral Carney became the Navy’s 
Commander in Chief, Eastern Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean. Last June he was also made Com- 
mander in Chief of Allied Forces in Southern Eu- 
rope, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
He is 56 years old. 








Q How do you think, Admiral Carney, that the 
Russians could get at this whole Mediterranean area? 

A Perhaps through the Middle East. Difficult, yes, 
but possible if not properly defended. 

Or through the Balkans. In war, if Greece were in 
enemy hands, it would be very difficult—I do not say 
impossible, but certainly very difficult—to prevent 
the severing of our lines of communication and sup- 
ply, to hold control of the whole Mediterranean. 

A third possibility is the threat to Italy. If the 
Communists overran Italy the entire defense of Eu- 
rope would be subjected to the gravest danger. 

Q Then how can the U.S. and its allies organize to 
meet such threats? 

A Obviously we must make the best use of our as- 
sets toward the end of securing this area. 

Italy, for example, must be secured. Italy is of vital 
importance to the defense of the Middle East as well 
as to Europe. 

Greece too must be secured. Communist control of 
Greece, as we see it, could threaten the use of the 
Mediterranean as a supply route to the Middle East, 
might force us to go around South Africa’s Cape. 

Q Admiral, could you give us a picture of the Med- 
iterranean’s role in the strategy of the West? 

A Yes. First of all, you must remember that the 
Mediterranean doesn’t stand alone. You must always 
consider four major elements of Mediterranean strat- 
egy. There’s the European shore, the sea itself, the 
North African shore, and the Middle East. 

Q Will you spell these out? 

A Certainly. First, there is the whole southern flank 
of the continent of Europe. The Mediterranean is its 
common water. From the Atlantic entrance at Gibral- 
tar to the western shores of Turkey, the European 


shores of this sea are an element of the utmost im- 
portance. They are vulnerable to attack, yes, but the 
countries occupying these shores also contain great 
potential strength. 

Secondly, there is the Mediterranean itself. It is and 
will remain the best route for communications and 
supplies for SHAPE’s [Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers in Europe] southern flank, for sea sup- 
port of this flank. It is the shortest and quickest route 
for the support of the whole Middle East and the 
route through which the oil moves from east to west. 
The Mediterranean is also the highroad linking Eu- 
rope with North Africa, north to south. This sea busi- 
ness must be maintained. 

The Mediterranean is an operational highway, of- 
fensively and defensively. On the offensive, an enemy 
might use both submarines and air to attempt to halt 
our sea traffic, and we, on the defensive, must be pre- 
pared to meet such attacks. We, too, can use it for of- 
fensive operations. 

Q The Mediterranean thus is important to both the 
West and Russia? 

A Obviously. Loss of control of this liquid by 
us, partially or wholly, would be of tremendous help 
to the other side. Maintenance of control by us 
would greatly facilitate our own defensive and coun- 
teroffensive operations in the tragic event of war. 

Now, thirdly, on the south side of this liquid, the 
Mediterranean, is the North African shore. From 
Suez to the Atlantic this shore must be considered in 
a number of roles. 

It is a strategic assembly area, a secure area, or an 
area to be made and to be kept secure. 

It contains bases from which the Allies can pro- 
tect shipping by sea and by air. 
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America Has Naval and Air Superiority There .. . 


Rising Idea of Mid-East Pact ... What Soviet Could Do 


It is a rear haven for support of 
Allied forces on the liquid and on 
the north shore. 

It may be called a zone of the 
interior, however, only so long as 
the Allies are in control of what I 
shall call the fourth element. 

This fourth element is the Middle 
East. I consider this area to be of 
the utmost importance to our global 
strategy in dealing with the global 
Communism which has its home 
port in Moscow and can strike out 
radially ir many directions. 

Q Then obviously the Commu- 
nist forces could strike elsewhere 
than at NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization]? 

A Of course. And NATO, obviously, is not enough. 
What in one case is the main front could well become 
the flank. Attack through the Middle East would 
make Europe, for all its importance, a flank in relation 
to the main direction of attack. If Communism, with 
its freedom of initiative, strikes the Middle East, 
we're up against a different approach. 

Since the war ended, the U.S. Navy has felt keenly 
the tremendous importance of the Middle East, an 
importance which, due to events, now is coming to be 
generally appreciated. 

The free nations must be assured that the global 
lines of communication are held from Europe through 
to the Pacific. This line could be threatened in many 
ways, but notably through the Middle East. If it were 
broken, the loss would be tremendous. 

Q How do you figure that loss? 

A Well, look at it from the dollars-and-cents view- 
point. In expenditures of dollars, in expenditure of 
our energies, any offensive action taken by an enemy 
which would force us to use the Cape route, instead 
of the Mediterranean, would make the cost at least 
four to five times more expensive. It is a simple ques- 
tion of ‘““X” times the number of ships, bases, supplies, 
men, communications and logistics, the whole works, 
for the longer route. 

What thus appears as an avenue for us, the Middle 
Eastern avenue of our global line, becomes a possible 
bridge as seen from the other side. They might find it 
hard to cross, but it could be done unless well defend- 
ed. Through it might be created a land bridge to the 
African continent. If access could thus be gained to 
Africa through the Middle East, the Communists 
would flank the Mediterranean and the northern coast 
of the Mediterranean, and would have before their 
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forces the North African littoral. 

Geographically, geometrically, the 
Middle East is obviously important 
to both sides. Politically it is im- 
portant, too, for there you touch the 
heart of Arab influence. And the 
Middle East with its vast oil re- 
serves may be considered as the 
greatest economic prize of the world 
today. Oil! is of vast importance. 
Forces move on oil and its deriva- 
tives—sea, air and land forces. Ci- 
vilian economies and productivity 
depend on oil. 

Now the Middle East, an adjacent 
theater, is naturally of interest to me 
as Commander in Chief of Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe. It is also of direct concern to me as Com- 
mander in Chief of U. S. Naval Forces, Eastern At- 
lantic and Mediterranean. 

Q Would you say that the Mediterranean then 
should be wrapped up tn one single command? 

A Not at all. The political situation as it stands 
today in the Mediterranean prevents complete control 
of the area, west to east, under any single authority. 
Turkey and Greece are not now members of NATO. 
The Middle Eastern countries are outside of the 
NATO picture also. And General Eisenhower can- 
not control it all. 

No one outside of General Eisenhower’s authority, 
on the other hand, could take supreme control of the 
Mediterranean either, because of Eisenhower’s essen- 
tial control of a large part of the Mediterranean. If, 
however, there were to be a supreme commander, 
Mediterranean, even he would have to be responsible 
to somebody, presumably to the Standing Group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, certainly to 
some agency which would be in a position to tell even 
a Mediterranean supreme commander what to do. 

A supreme Mediterranean command could prove to 
be a liability. General Eisenhower, for example, 
would be in the position of having to ask a supreme 
commander, Mediterranean: “Can I use your sea or 
your forces for this or for that?” And if the Mediter- 
ranean commander, thinking of his own command’s 
needs, should say “‘No!” then, perhaps “Ike’s” whole 
battle plan would be in the wastebasket. 

Q Then what is the answer? 

A As I see it, and long have seen it, the thesis of a 
supreme commander, Mediterranean, must be 
dropped. A division of effort seems clearly indicated. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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-- - ‘Ours is biggest floating and flying force on this sea’ 


It sounds pretty—particularly when you know 
what headaches can come from divided responsibility 
—to have everything wrapped up neatly in a supreme 
command, Mediterranean. No commissions, no con- 
ferences, no hemming and hawing, just a neat pack- 
age of one supreme command. Trouble is that it won’t 
work. 

The day that “Ike” sat down in Paris as Supreme 
Commander of Allied Powers, Europe, on that day 
the idea of a supreme commander for the Mediter- 
ranean went out the porthole. It had to go, as I see it. 


What U.S. Has Done 

Q Didn't we have a good claim to that command if 
it were created? - 

A Of course we had—if. The U.S. has naval and 
air predominance in the Mediterranean. Economi- 
cally, politically, militarily, the U.S. is doing the 
greatest part of what must be done in these parts. We 
have helped to build up Italy, Greece and Turkey 
with assistance which helped their own efforts, which 
bolstered up their own determination to work back to 
recovery, prosperity and security. Ours is the biggest 
floating and flying force on this sea. We helped the 
northern shore with timely aid and effort when the 
countries there needed it most. Now we must help the 
countries of that shore to hold what they gained in 
recovery—economic, political and military recovery. 

The United States has the biggest stack of blue 
chips on this table. If there were to be a supreme 
command, Mediterranean, we would have much to 
back up our claim to it. 

Q Would there be support for our claim from other 
countries, Admiral? 

A I believe so. But such an independent supreme 
command might jeopardize the whole of Europe’s de- 
fenses. It just isn’t in accord with the facts of life. I 
don’t think there should be a supreme commander, 
Mediterranean. Nobody else would have a better right 
to it than the U.S., nobody else has so many blue 
chips here, but I would not seek it for the U.S. and I 
would counsel adamant resistance to any other claim. 

Q How do we go about securing this area without a 
supreme command for the Mediterranean? What are 
the logical steps? 

A First of all, as an American commander in this 
area, I’m glad to see that a Middle Eastern arrange- 
ment seems to be growing as an idea. There is plenty 
of evidence of that. It would, and should, I believe, 
be separate from NATO, but closely affiliated with 
NATO. It would be understandable if the Dutch, the 
Belgians, the Danes and the Norwegians were hesitant 
about committing themselves if the Communists 
launched an isolated attack against the Middle East- 
ern flank. They would consider those sandy deserts 
and Turkish mountains pretty far away. Perhaps they 
should, certainly they should, remember what the oil 
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of this area means to them and their defenses, bu‘ it is 
still all very far away. 

So who does have a stake in this area? Well, first of 
all, there are the people who live there. Also, the 
Commonwealth countries have a big stake in the 
Middle East, too. Commonwealth lines of communi- 
cation and supply run that way. Britain knows the 
area, knows it well and has left many graves there. 
France is interested in the route to Southeast Asia. 

Q So we might have a Middle Eastern Treaty Or- 
ganization, a ““METO”? 

A Perhaps. And, like NATO, a METO would carry 
economic, political and military implications. Mili- 
tarily, it would have the same unity of the three arms 
—navy, air and land forces. 

The area would be supplied largely through the 
Mediterranean and to some extent overland through 
Africa or around the Cape of Good Hope. Obviously, 
the Mediterranean is the logical route, the cheapest, 
most efficient route. 

As I see it, any Middle Eastern commander would 
have to rely heavily on the security of his supply lines. 
That would be one of the jobs of the naval command- 
er for the area, and I would assume that he would be 
a Briton. 

Q Wouldn't there be a lot of co-ordination required 
in the Mediterranean? 

A Of course. Presumably we would need some sort 
of traffic cop to avoid snarls and collisions between 
the various maritime activities in the Mediterranean. 
Co-ordination would be needed and is perfectly feas- 
ible. Putting myself in the shoes of the Middle East- 
ern commander I can see that, for example, he might 
want important supplies started through Gibraltar. 
However, a Mediterranean supreme commander might 
insist on changing the date. The Middle Eastern com- 
mander couldn’t run his shop on that basis; he couldn’t 
make any firm plans. 

All this can be worked out. Actually, for eight 
months all of the Allied naval commanders in this 
area have been in excellent agreement as to what each 
of us should do if the guns go off. 


Problems in Co-ordination 

Q What's the greatest source of difficulties in co- 
ordination in your theater, Admiral Carney? 

A Some difficulties, of course, spring from nation- 
alism, aspirations and history. They increase as the 
danger decreases. While one country’s government 
might co-operate perfectly when the heat is on, the 
same government might grow more determined to 
have its own way, to speak for itself, as the danger re- 
cedes. But all this can be worked out as it has in the 
past. 

Let me cite an example of co-ordination from his- 
tory: During the war in the North Atlantic in 1941, 
we had a co-ordination problem. We had the job of 
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. « e ‘Communists can determine which is the main front’ 


Switzerland 
France 









Algeria 





Morocco 


commanding surface-air escort for shipping between 
the U.S. and Britain. West of an agreed line of de- 
marcation we (U.S.) were in command and the U. K. 
[United Kingdom] convoys and escorts took their or- 
ders from us. Plans were seldom crossed up, and, 
when they were, we got them quickly unsnarled. We 
could have the same kind of operational co-ordina- 
tion in the Mediterranean. 

Q As you envisage it then, Admiral, the Mediter- 
ranean is a sort of hyphen between two major areas— 
Europe with North Africa, and the Middle East? 

A That’s right. But you must remember that a hy- 
phen, by itself, is certainly not an autonomous and 
separate unrelated entity. It is essential to the two 
zones it connects, as important to NATO today as it 
may be to METO tomorrow. The Communists, not 
we, are most likely to call the turn on where the strike 
comes; they are in the position to strike out radially, 
to determine which is the main front and which the 
flanks. But in any situation the hyphen is there and 
it is vitally important. 

Q What about Italy, Admiral? How are the Ital- 
ians stacking up? 

A Italy, I believe, can and will fulfill her commit- 
ments. But the Italians haven’t received adequate 
military aid. Deliveries are late. The Italians can and 
will do much better, given a proper opportunity. They 
want to do more. 

After all, they are good workmen and they work 
hard. What they make is well made. Their forces, 
those forces which are equipped, are good forces. I’m 
speaking now of land, naval and air forces, for, as 
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Commander in Chief of Allied Forces, Southern Eu- 
rope, I am concerned with all three. 

We ought to know the Italians from our: own ex- 
perience. Italian kids from the U.S., Italians by birth 
and upbringing, as Italian as can be, turn out to be 
excellent fighters under good leadership, and when 
given something to fight for. In war or in the ring 
they fight like wildcats. So give the Italians good 
leadership and something to fight for and they will 
give an excellent account of themselves. They would 
certainly fight well and hard if their country were in- 
vaded or threatened. 

Q What about our own U.S. bases? We have no 
naval bases of our own in the Mediterranean, do we? 

A Oh, no. Our naval and naval-air forces in the 
Mediterranean are operating on their own with mo- 
bile support from the U.S. Apart from an occasional 
repair job in Malta, we take care of ourselves. We 
rotate ships in the Mediterranean. Of course, if war 
comes, we and our allies would all be in it together. 
In the common defense, we’ll have a common pool of 
ships and bases to work from. 

Q On the whole, Admiral, are you rather opti- 
mistic? 

A Yes—of course, there are frictions and problems 
in the picture. There are bound to be. There are many 
things to be done in the building up of the strength 
of some of the countries on the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

But you can see power here just the same, not only 
power in the making, but power already existing in 
fact. And free peoples can make it work. 
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Lovett’s Latest Project Is Nation's Biggest—Defense 
. . . Foster, His Deputy, Is an Administrator, Too 


> Robert A. Lovett is taking a firm grip 
on America’s biggest and costliest project 
—equipping this country for possible war 
with Russia. Mr. Lovett is the new Sec- 
retary of Defense, a job of complex and 
crushing responsibilities. He knows what 
is involved because, for the last year, he 
has served as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Lovett, in fact, has held a series 
of highly important but subordinate po- 
sitions, as Assistant Secretary of War 
during World War II, and as Under Sec- 
retary of State during a crisis-ridden 
postwar period. Now he emerges for the 
first time as a No. 1 Department official, 
in a post that for raw power ranks sec- 
ond, perhaps, only to that of the Presi- 
dent. 

In the new job, Mr. Lovett will have 
billions of dollars to spend—some 60 
billions in the coming year alone. The 
services must be built up and supplied, 
industry made ready for any war emer- 
gency. And, within the Department, there 
are unsettled arguments over strategic 


_ 


concepts, budgets, the role of air power 
and how it is to be distributed,-the fune- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
dozens of lesser disputes. For unification 
still is far from a fact. 

Mr. Lovett, moreover, must manage 
all this against the backdrop of a shoot- 
ing war in Korea and in a period when 
the danger of general war with Russia 
may grow acute. In total, he has a grave- 
ly important job, and, in scarcely more 
than four years, he is the fourth man to 
undertake it. 

First there was James V. Forrestal, 
whose nerves crumpled under the strain. 
Next came Louis A. Johnson, a politician 
and the center of one jarring dispute 
after another. He was followed by Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, a 
national hero. Mr. Lovett resembles none 
of his predecessors in temperament or 
background. 

Administrator. Mr. Lovett is a part- 
time Wall Street banker, part time be- 
cause for more than a decade private 
business has been confined to intervals 





between Government jobs. He is 56, tall, 
lean and slouchy, with a pinched, ruddy 
face. He worries readily, but quietly, and 
an old stomach ulcer still makes eating a 
matter of necessity and not of pleasure. 
Occasionally Mr. Lovett can rise to 
fearsome heights of wrath, and he ac- 
companies nearly everything he does with 
a gentle but continuous flow of cuss 
words. But he is considered shrewd, self- 
less, understanding and patient. He has 
an acknowledged capacity for getting 
things done with a minimum of fuss. 
The Secretary knows American indus- 
try from an investment banker’s close as- 
sociation with it. He knows Washington 
from his work in the capital. And Wash- 
ington knows him as a hard-working ex- 
ecutive, who plays politics for no one, has 
no personal political ambitions and calls 
himself a “Mugwump,” or independent. 
Since his youth, Mr. Lovett has been 
an enthusiast for air power, particularly 
strategic-bombing power. In World War 
I, he was a flier, but a Navy flier, a cir- 
cumstance that relieves Navy misgivings 
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THE PRESIDENT, OUTGOING SECRETARY MARSHALL, AND INCOMING SECRETARY ROBERT LOVETT 
Back into civilian hands: a job of complex and crushing responsibilities 
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Progres 5 


Mineral industries add steadily to the Middle 
South’s economic progress. Their total production 
has increased almost fourfold since 1940—from a 
raw material value of $177 million to $829 million. 
Today, throughout Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, business enterprises continue long-range 
development of mineral resources like barite, bauxite, 
clays, coal, salt, sulphur, limestone, petroleum, and 
natural gas. 

Middle South minerals—processed in the area— 
are the basis for tripled output, since 1940, from 
Middle South factories. Thus, by supplying raw 
materials, mineral developers add impetus to the 
area’s manufacturing, its payrolls and, in turn, a 
long list of businesses reaching right down to Main 
Street. 

Mineral industries also contribute directly to the 
Middle South’s economy. Annual payroll of their 31 
thousand employees totals $102 million.* Substan- 
tial, increasing investment for equipment, explora- 
tion and plant build a bright future for the industry 
and reflect widespread confidence in the future of the 
Middle South. 

You, too, will find the Middle South’s economic 
advantages offer a world of opportunity to grow and 
prosper. *Mining only. 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


ag 
Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or ere = 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: ‘? ! 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY  MiSSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY : 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 2¥ 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC, iets 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. : vs 
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Often, it’s the little things that make 

a happy and efficient office. Fresh, 
clean cotton towels are one of those 
things. The consideration you show 
in providing individual cotton towels 
for your employees is repaid many 
- times by better work, increased pro- 


duction, and higher morale. 


Consult your directory for local 
linen and towel service companies 
that offer towels, washable uniforms, 
table linens, and other supplies on a 
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.. . Friction between Army and Air Force to be headache 


that an air-minded Secretary of Defense 
might tend to favor the Air Force in 
settling the two services’ conflicting ambi- 
tions. Such a conflict is involved, first of 
all, in the numerous problems left to Mr. 
Lovett for solution. 

Tactical air. The Army wants its foot 
soldiers to have the closest possible air 
support in battle. It urges specially built 
planes for this purpose, planes controlled 
from the ground by Army officers, not 
by Air Force officers. AF is bitterly op- 
posed. It fears the Army may soon be 
demanding its own air components, to 
be added to Marine and Navy fliers as 
AF rivals. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. Something of a 
revolution in the activities of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may be in the making 
under Mr. Lovett. The JCS, revering 
General Marshall, tended to leave final 
strategic decisions to him. He, in turn, 
tried to avoid imposing his own ideas on 
the JCS, but under the circumstances 
this often was unavoidable. 

Now the JCS must come to their own 
conclusions, with Mr. Lovett standing by, 
however, to umpire any dispute or refer 
disagreements to the National Security 
Council, of which he is a member, and 
to the President for decision. 

Some think the Joint Chiefs are over- 
worked. Mr. Lovett is being urged 
to work out a new arrangement that 
would relieve the Joint Chiefs of the 
job of running their own services and 
so free them to devote all their time to 
world strategy. 

Money to spend. Buying or building 
the thousands of things the services need 
has been in Mr. Lovett’s province as 


Deputy Secretary. A well-developed pro- - 


curement strategy already is at work. 

This aims at avoiding a big build-up for 
a general shooting war that might not 
come. Such a build-up, he thinks, would 
lead to pressures for war or for economy 
and the eventual scrapping of enormous 
quantities of obsolete matériel. So, in- 
stead, the build-up is gradual. 

Orders are placed only for the equip- 
ment needed for the number of soldiers, 
sailors and fliers approved by Congress, 
with reserves for a year of combat. Hard- 
to-get items come first. 

The objective is to develop capacity 
that can be drawn on quickly in an 
emergency. To this end, orders are 
spread over as many plants as possible. 
Contracts are kept sufficiently attractive 
so that the rate of military production 
by any one company can be reduced 
once it has learned to produce military 
items. 

Thus, after an initial spurt, low-volume 
production follows. This means additional 


cost, but Mr. Lovett thinks it worth while 
—cheaper than building up a big surplus 
of matériel, letting plants go out of pro- 
duction and then requiring them to tool 
up again in case of a later crisis. 

Texan’s progress. Mr. Lovett was 
born in Texas, the son of the general 
counsel—later president—of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The family moved to 
New York when he was a child. While at 
Yale he learned to fly and joined the 
Naval Reserve. In World War I he flew 
bombing missions against German U-boat 
bases. 

Mr. Lovett received his B.A. degree 
from Yale and, after his Navy service, 
did graduate work in law and economics 
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DEPUTY SECRETARY FOSTER 
The problem: production 


at Harvard. Then came investment bank- 
ing, and specialization in foreign ex- 
change that at times kept him virtually 
commuting between Europe and _ the 
United States. 

But his interest in aviation did not 
flag. Apparently on his own initiative, 
Mr. Lovett in 1938 began a study of the 
technical and tactical aspects of military 
aviation, and in 1940 he submitted one 
man’s report to Washington. It em- 
phasized continuous blasting of enemy 
targets by heavy, long-range bombers. 

One result was that Mr. Lovett was 
called to Washington to become Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. In that job he 
fought doggedly for strategic air power, 
forced through a directive giving bomb- 
ers the highest priority in production and 
then got another A-1 priority for escort 
fighters. President Roosevelt set the goals 
for aircraft production, but Mr. Lovett is 
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Today you ride comfortably in a mod- 
ern airliner up 20,000 feet or higher 
because its cabin is pressurized. 

This means that the thin, icy-cold 
outside air is scooped up, compressed, 
warmed and delivered inside the cabin 
with its life-giving oxygen, near sea- 
level in density, breathable! 

This miracle is made possible chiefly 
by the cabin pressurizing systems pio- 
neered by AiResearch. Now—backed 
by years of experience—the engineers 
of AiResearch have developed a new 
supercharger—the vital “lungs” of the 
pressurizing system. 

This new supercharger weighs only 
66 lbs. and is hat box in size. Yet one 


e AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
equipment involving the use of high-speed wheels — is a leader 


in the following major categories: 


of them produces 73 lbs. of com- 
pressed air a minute—enough to keep 
40 people breathing comfortably at 
high altitudes. Also, its two-speed 
principle permits plane’s refrigeration 
system to operate on the ground, keep- 
ing cabin air cool and fresh. 

Variations of the new AiResearch 
supercharger are on the latest high- 
altitude transports: the Martin 404, 
Convair 340, and Lockheed Super- 
Constellation series. 

Another AiResearch first—this new 
supercharger reflects our ability to 
solve problems of unusual difficulty 
in the field of 


aeronautics. 





The new AiResearch supercharger (cabin 
pressurization compressor) has the 
highest efficiency rating ever achieved in 
equipment of this kind. 


iResearch 


THE GARRETT CC CORPORATION. 








Air Turbine Refrigeration « Cabin Superchargers « Gas Turbines « Pneumatic Power Units @ Electronic Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment Electric Actuators « Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-9, Los Angeles 45, California 
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. . - Choice of Deputy 
reassures European allies 


given much of the credit for making them 
a reality. 

In the process, a close attachment de- 
veloped between Mr. Lovett and Gen- 
eral Marshall. When the latter became 
Secretary of State, no one but Mr. Lov- 
ett would do as Under Secretary. The 
same was true when General Marshall 
became Secretary of Defense and needed 
a Deputy. And it was General Marshall’s 
idea that Mr. Lovett now be given the 
top job. The General says “there is no 
man like him for stepping in and taking 
charge.” 

New Deputy. To help him in the new 
job, Mr. Lovett has a new Deputy Sec- 
retary, an old friend, William C. Foster, 
54, also a World War I flier, but more 
recently an industrialist, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and head of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration. Mr. 
Foster, too, is highly regarded as an ad- 
ministrator. 

In the Defense Department, Mr. Fos- 
ter is to supervise much of the procure- 
ment program, especially its highly im- 
portant aspect of placing industry in a 
position to produce rapidly when needed. 
Man-power planning also lies in_ his 
province. 

The Foster appointment serves to em- 
phasize the gradual reduction of eco- 
nomic aid to Europe and its replacement 
by military assistance. From his ECA 
work, and much time spent in Europe, 
Mr. Foster is intimately conversant with 
needs and conditions in the European 
sphere. In conjunction with the State 
Department, he is to supervise the mili- 
tary help. 

The appointment, too, may have the 
effect of tempering some European fears 
that, with General Marshall out, the 
U.S. might pay increased attention to 
Asia and less to Europe. The General al- 
ways has been strongly for Europe first. 

Target? Aside from the big problems 
of Mr. Lovett’s new job, there are in- 
numerable smaller ones. Despite unifica- 
tion, service rivalries for the defense 
dollar, for expansion, for new weapons, 
for prestige continue. New spirals of red 
tape have developed to replace the old. 

Few men have come into office to such 
general applause, in Congress and out, 
as the new Secretary of Defense. Hereto- 
fore he has been No. 2 man in his Gov- 
ernment jobs, and the criticisms have 
been directed at the man in charge. Big 
things are expected of Mr. Lovett. But 
now he is No. 1 man, and many are won- 
dering how long it will be before some 
who now acclaim him will be firing criti- 
cisms at the Defense Department and its 
new head. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Keport 


Who can expand, who can’t 
is being controlled more and 
more by planners in Washington. 

There are incentives for those 
who get approval. They get faster 
write-offs of costs, promise of ma- 
terials. Those on the outside get 
neither, may slip in a race for po- 
sition. 

Big expansion is to come in 
basic industries. It's coming at no 
direct cost to taxpayers. 


Planners in Government at this time 
are doing much to control the trend in 
development of American industry. 
Their plans can determine which com- 
panies in which industries are to ex- 
pand most in what areas of the U.S. 

Tax policy is used as one means of 
control. Allotments of materials are an- 
other means. Defense orders represent a 
third approach, At a nod from planners, 
a particular company can get a certifi- 
cate that permits it to write off the cost, 
or part of the cost, of an expansion pro- 
gram in five years. The company then 
can get an allotment of scarce materials 
to make sure that construction can be 
completed. At the same time, there may 
be promises of defense orders large 
enough to assure that the expansion will 
be paid for. For the company or industry 
not getting a nod, there may be no ma- 
terials, no speeded write-off of expan- 
sion costs, 

The program of planned development 
already exceeds 9 billion dollars. That 
is the amount involved in plant expan- 
sion that has been approved for fast 
write-off when computing taxes. Another 
12 billion dollars in expansion is under 
study, with applications on file. In no 
other year has American industry spent 
as much as 21 billion dollars on new 
plant and equipment. 

There is a moratorium just now on 
granting new write-offs, but that is ex- 
pected to be lifted before long. The 
write-off method is the one most used by 
the Government in stimulating and di- 
recting industry’s expansion with private 
funds. It is not to be abandoned. 

The way it works is this: A company 
is allowed to write off its investment in 
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BIG-GROWTH INDUSTRIES 


Where Arms Boom Speeds Expansion 











What Faster Tax Write-Offs Tell 
Of Plans for Bigger Plants 


Investment Scheduled 
(with 5-year write-offs) 


$2,527,000,000 
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Growth partly paid for 
as tax man holds off .. . 


plant and equipment in five years instead 
of 20 or 30 years, for tax purposes. That 
means that in the five-year period the 
company may recover a good part of its 
investment out of what would otherwise 
go into taxes. 

This practice has been widely criti- 
cized in Congress, among labor unions 
and other groups, but is strongly de- 
fended by defense officials. These officials 
doubt that over the long run the Govern. 
ment will lose any tax revenue. After the 
five-year write-off, more of a company’s 
earnings will be subject to tax. Mean- 
while, the write-off privilege has stimu- 
lated the greatest expansion in American 
history and it is being financed privately, 
Defense officials, furthermore, never al- 
low the full cost of a new plant to be 
written off in five years. The average is 
about two thirds. 

The chart shows the pattern of ex- 
pansion that is set by the Government. 

Output of basic materials is 
getting the major emphasis from the Gov- 
ernment. Of the 9.3 billion dollars in 
expansion already approved, 5.5 billion 
is going into expanding production of 
materials needed to supply U.S. fac- 
tories. 

Steel industry stands at the top of the 
list. The goal is an industry capable of 
turning out 118 million tons of ingot 
steel a year. This plant is expected to be 
completed in 1953. It compares with a 
capacity of 80 million tons at the end of 
World War II and of 100 million tons at 
the beginning of the Korean war. It will 
be larger than the combined steel ca- 
pacity of the rest of the world. More 
than 2.5 billion dollars is being invested 
in new steel plant, and applications for 
another 1.4 billion dollars are on file. 

Steel expansion, for the most part, is 
being pushed by established firms. The 
largest project is being built by the larg- 
est company, but is on the Atlantic sea- 
board, not in the traditional steel-pro- 
ducing centers of the Great Lakes area. 

The chemical industry and the related 
petroleum industry come after steel in 
the expansion of basic materials. To- 
gether, these industries have approved 
investments of 1.4 billions, with applica- 
tions for 2.6 billions on file. High on the 
list, too, are pulp and paper plants, with 
approved projects of 487 million dollars 
and an equal amount on file. 

Aluminum expansion, which the Gov- 
ernment financed during World War Il, 
is being pushed privately this time by 
the country’s three producers. The Gov- 
ernment also has granted a direct loan of 
46 million dollars to put a fourth com- 
pany—the Harvey Machine Co.—into the 
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. . - Broader base 
for U. S. industry is aim 


business of producing primary aluminum. 
All companies expect purchase contracts 
from the Government to assure them of 
amarket for their expanded output. Gov- 
ernment policy is to promote competition 
in this industry. 

Transportation, electric power 
rank second to basic-material produc- 
tion in getting Government encourage- 
ment. 

The nation’s railroads have the go- 
ahead signal for more than a billion dol- 
lars worth of improvements. Most of this 
is going into freight cars and locomotives 
to expand the carrying capacity of the 
railroads. Smaller sums have been ap- 
proved to build ships and barges for 
carrying ore and other materials, and to 
increase the pipe lines for distributing oil 
and gasoline. 

The electric-utility industry is down 
for 598 million dollars to augment power 
capacity. This is coming on top of one of 
the largest expansion programs in the in- 
dustry’s history. Since World War II, 
electric and gas utilities have spent nearly 
10 billion dollars on expansion. 

Idea of Government planning is to give 
American industry a broader base on 
which to operate. That explains the em- 
phasis on getting more capacity for iron 
and steel, aluminum and other metals, 
chemicals and oil. Because most com- 
panies producing basic materials are nec- 
essarily large, the effect of the Govern- 
ment program is to make them larger. 
Expansion of transportation and electric 
power rounds out the program of 
broadening America’s industrial base. 

In finished products, the Govern- 
ment’s approval, through rapid write- 
offs, is going mostly to plants that will 
turn out weapons and war materials, or 
the parts needed for them. The aircraft 
industry is getting the largest slice of 
approvals in this field—431 million dol- 
lars. Almost all of that is going into 
production of military planes. 

Next to aircraft, stress is being laid on 
machinery. This includes machine tools 
and other metalworking machinery, com- 
pressors, valves, pumps, bearings, con- 
struction machinery, farm machinery and 
precision instruments. Production of ma- 
chinery, in fact, is as basic to industrial 
operations as the output of industrial 
raw materials. 

What the Government planners are 
doing, actually, is to use the power to tax 
to allocate materials and to place orders 
a a means for encouraging private in- 
dustry to expand in the desired direction. 
That is a sharp contrast to World War II, 
when the Government itself built three 
fourths of all new plant. 
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How to avoid Christmas Mourn 


First, be sure your gifts to business friends make a hit. 
Give Zippo... the Windproof Lighter that 


always lights with a zip—even in wind 

















or rain. Second,make sure you get 
your Zippo gifts in time. Order 
Zippo Lighters and do #t early, 
Then nobody will be mournful 
on Christmas morn. 


ZrO 


the one-zip Windproof Lighter 


ACT NOW! GET FREE BROCHURE! See how you can 
have your company trade-mark or other message 
reproduced in color on Zippo Lighters, at low cost. 
Engraved lighters should be ordered by October 1st for 
Christmas delivery. Send the coupon today! 





ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bradford, Pa. 

Send your FREE brochure on Zippo gift ideas 
showing models with prices and discounts. 


Dept. US1-4 
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FREE SERVICE! No one has ever paid a cent to repair a Zippo! 
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BUILD HOMES 
NO ONE ELSE HAS 





Two bedroom home. Modern as 

cfu, this moment. Designed by Robison 

the Eastwood Heop noted contemporory ar- 
chitect. 





They're New! Exciting! The first 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGN homes in the 
prefabricated field, created by such famous 
masters of contemporary design as Oscar 
Stonorov, Robison Heap, and Schwarz and 
West. They mark the beginning of a 

new era in home building. 

Write for the Peaseway Plan and learn 
how these homes can be yours to build on 
a franchise basis in your territory. Learn, too, 
about the complete line of Pease 
Prefabricated Homes you can offer— 
ranging from a 2-bedroom home of 691 
square feet to the most recent 
CONTEMPORARY home containing 4 
bedrooms with 1410 square feet of floor 
space. Prices range from $7,000 

up. F.H.A. approved. 

We invite you to write—just a few lines 
on your letterhead—asking for the 
Peaseway Plan. 





Four bedroom home Another first 
~,. in better housing by nationally 
Che Archwood known contemporary architect 


Oscor Stonorov— ALA - AIP. 





ai 
Three bedroom home for more 
and better living designed by 
Schwarz and West—A. lb. A. 


Che Crestwood 


WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 


ROOM 925 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“in business in Cincinnati since 1893"’ 
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Ways to Raise Salaries 
Of White-Collar Workers 


There are many ways to raise 
salaries under controls. It often 
is possible to give more than liv- 
ing-cost increases. 

Rates sometimes may be 
boosted if out of line with those 
of competitors. Man-power 
shortages may justify higher 
scales. 

Merit increases provide an- 
other way. Actual cases, taken 
from official records, show what 
employers can do under rules. 


A trend toward higher salaries for 
white-collar workers is developing. 
This trend is showing up in applica- 
tions coming into the Government's 
control agencies. Large and small 
firms want to find a basis for increas- 
ing the pay of their salaried employes. 

Examples of these applications in- 
dicate the types of salary increase that 
employers are proposing to give. What 
follows also tells what chance the em- 
ployer has to get official approval of 
particular kinds of raises. 

Cost-of-living raises seem to be the 
most popular with employers. Most of 





these increases can be granted without 
going to the stabilization authorities for 
permission. Many firms are_ taking ad- 
vantage of the formula that allows them 
to bring the salary level for the office up 
to 12 per cent above what it was in 
January, 1950. This is the automatic 
formula, requiring no approval. 

Added raises—above this automatic. 
formula level—also are sought by many 
employers. One, for example, argues that 
he should be able to go beyond the 12 
per cent, already granted, because his 
workers did not get a pay raise in 1949, 
His industry was in a slump that year 
and his workers got behind the salary 
parade of other industries. He will be 
allowed to give another raise. 

Meeting competition is listed as an- 
other reason for raising pay beyond the 
automatic allowance. One company ex- 
plains that its office workers are getting 
less money than are employes of rival 
firms in the immediate area. Now that 
shortages of office workers are develop- 
ing, the company wishes to boost its 
salary schedule. Officials are working out 
details of a policy to cover such situa- 
tions, and this particular company is 
likely to win approval. 

A “tandem” raise is suggested by 
still another firm. This company always 
increases salaries of its office workers 
after raising wages of its factory help. 
The raise for factory workers went 


—A. Devaney, Ine. 


THE QUESTION FACING EMPLOYERS: HOW TO GRANT RAISES 


cost-of-living increases are the most popular 
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ENTERPRISE DIVISION ¢ Marine & stationary 
diesels, oil burners, process machinery 


ADEL DIVISION « Industrial, aircraft 
and marine hydraulics 





GENERAL METALS 








METALS DIVISION ¢ Foundry PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION « Pipe 
and forge products fittings, couplings, nipples 


Comprised of a group of closely integrated 


Pacers of Progress manufacturing divisions, General Metals Corporation 


takes its identity from the hundreds of division-made 
In industry and defense products serving many diversified fields of industry 
and commerce. Behind each of these products stands 
the General Metals mark of quality and perfection 


in engineering and production skills. 


The story of General Metals and its Divisions is contained in an 
GENERAL MTN illustrated booklet “ Pacers of Progress,” available on request. 








GENERAL METALS CORPORATION EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18TH & FLORIDA STREETS * SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIF 





ENTERPRISE DIVISION, San Francisco « ADEL DIVISION, Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, West Virginia 
METALS DIVISION, Oakland and Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas * PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION, San Francisco and Hollydale, Calif. 
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. . . New plants’ pay 
held near local levels 


through in January, prior to the clamp- 
ing on of wage and salary controls. The 
office workers were caught by the freeze, 
but the company wants to hand out a 
raise as in the past. The company is get- 
ting the official nod to do this, to main- 
tain the “tandem” relationship between 
the two groups. 

Man-power reasons are behind an- 
other kind of raise that is being re- 
quested. An employer who needs to hire 
additional white-collar workers in ex- 
panding production on a defense con- 
tract wants to pay salaries higher than 
the prevailing rates in the community. 
If he can prove that the needed man 
power cannot be obtained through other 
methods, such as extensive recruiting 


: ; -Harris & Ewing 
WAGE BOARD’‘S FEINSINGER 
. okay for ‘‘escalator’ plans 


drives, the Government will give him 
authority to give extra-large pay in- 
creases. 

New factories, usually defense plants, 
are sending in many applications for ap- 
proval of their salary scales. Where the 
schedules are in line with the com- 
munity’s general level of pay, the com- 
pany gets approval. If a firm tries to push 
its salaries far above the general level, in 
order to attract employes, it stands a good 
chance of getting an official rejection. It 
then has to cut down its scales to meet 
the general pattern. 

Rates within a firm often get out of 
line, and employers are asking for the 
right to raise those that are too low. One 
company makes the point that its fore- 
men, who are on salaries, now are not 
earning as much as the hourly-rate work- 
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Practical Production Control 


wunity. 
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- other 
‘uiting Most of your manufacturing problems today can be summed up in 


two words — materials and production. 

The answer to these problems lies in simplified and proved 
paper work systems. That’s why we know our new book, “Produc- 
tion Control Systems and Procedures,” can be a standard guide to 
material and production planning and control in your plant, 
whether it is large or small. 

This book outlines actual case histories based on the vast com- 
bined experience of practical men who solved the complex pro- 
duction control problems of a regulated economy. These men now 
bring you, free, their analysis of simplified means for coordinating 
men, macerials, and machines. 





Here are a few of the practical ideas 
you will find in this book... 





INS 
> him 
iy in- j 
... How to keep up maximum . .. How to detail advance re- .- - - How to maintain coordi- 
plants, output, curb costly production quirements of parts and raw nated control of requirements, 
Or ap- delays—by using SCHED-U- materials for effective procure- advance ordering, receipts and 
re the GRAPH CHART BOARDS to set up ment action — with PUNCHED- inventory of each item of parts 
com- long-range, flexible production CARD TABULATION SYSTEMS and raw materials —in KARDEX 
com- schedules, and to provide posi- that “explode” bills of materi- VISIBLE CONTROL SYSTEMS that 
) push tive control of machine loads als mechanically, quickly; and flash positive warning of threat- 
vel, in and parts needed for assembly- also provide the facts needed ened shortages or overstocks, 
good line operations. to prepare CMP allotment ap- so that prompt corrective ac- 
on. It plicatigns. tion may be taken. 
meet 
nut of 
yr the “Production Control Systems and Procedures”,-Form No. X1268, will 
, One show you how these proved ideas can help solve your production con- 
fore- trol problems. For your free copy, phone our nearest Business Equip- HMemingtor. Kbeacvd 
‘e not ment Center. Or write to Room 1314, Management Controls Reference eee 
work- Library, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Our brochure ‘‘Planning a Success- 
ful Retirement Program for Your 
Company”’ explains how we can as- 
sist you in designing or revising a 
pension program. We operate as actu- 
arial consultants on a fee basis and 
our service is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, 
insured, profit sharing, and combina- 
tions of these. Write for a copy on 


your business letterhead. 
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not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 
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Higher commissions for 
salesmen studied .. . 


ers under them. Wage increases for the 
factory workers had gone ahead of those 
for white-collar workers. Chances are 
this company will be allowed to give 
raises to the foremen, although detailed 
rules for this type of increase are still 
being written. 

Salesmen’s commissions are in- 
volved in many cases going to stabiliza- 
tion boards. One company, for example, 
wants to increase the percentage paid to 
its salesmen for orders brought in. A 
special panel is studying this question, 
but some leeway in giving raises of this 
kind is expected. 

Productivity raises also are a problem. 
Various firms want authority to give a 
pay raise to salary workers each year in 





-Harris & Ewing 
SALARY BOARD‘S ALLEN 
- . - approval for a ‘‘tandem” plan 


line with increases given to factory em- 
ployes. If the factory employes already 
are receiving the productivity raise, of- 
fice employes will be brought under the 
plan, too. If the employer proposes to 
set up the plan for both factory and 
salaried workers, he will need to wait un- 
til new rules are adopted. 

Escalator plans for giving pay raises 
automatically as the cost of living rises, 
and pay cuts as prices decline, are being 
put into effect by many firms. For ex- 
ample, a company and union agreed that 
factory employes would get a raise every 
three months to match any rise in the 
cost-of-living index. The employer wants 
to install a similar plan for his office 
employes. He can set up such a plan 
for most of his white-collar workers, for 
those who are under control of the Wage 
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.. . Salaries in brackets 
make raising easy 


Stabilization Board. He does not need 
WSB approval if he meets the require- 
ments. 

For executives and other employes who 
are subject to rules of the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board, he will need to ask per- 
mission of that Board. A general rule on 
this question probably will be issued later 
on by the Salary Board. 

Merit raises are proposed in many 
applications submitted to the wage and 
salary boards. Employers want to know if 
they can give an individual raise to a 
salaried employe who has shown special 
merit. Or, they want to grant all em- 
ployes in an office a salary increase once 
a year, to compensate for the additional 
experience on the job. 

One company asks whether it can fol- 
low out its past practices in merit raises. 
This office has had a salary plan, with 
minimum and maximum rates for each 
type of work. The answer is: Yes. Raises 
can be given up to the total paid out last 
year. 

A company that lacks a formal salary 
plan wants to know what it can do about 
it, One answer is that it can set up a 
plan, giving a top and bottom rate for 
each job classification. It must set forth 
the size of raises to be given under the 
plan. If the plan is approved by the 
authorities, the company then can give 
raises according to schedule. Or, it can 
ask permission for individual raises as 
the need arises. 

A small firm with no fixed plan for 
raises asks how it can go about granting 
merit increases. It finds that one of the 
tules fixes certain general limits within 
which it can grant increases, without 
seeking permission in each case. One 
guide is that the total of raises cannot 
exceed 6 per cent of the group’s pay roll. 
No employe under this rule could get a 
raise of more than 10 per cent above his 
present rate. 

There are a number of other ways in 
which merit or length-of-service raises 
can be given, depending upon the type 
of salary plan in effect in an office. The 
tules are contained in the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s General Regulation No. 5. 
The WSB, headed by Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, has just issued interpretations of 
this regulation. 

The Salary Stabilization Board, headed 
by Raymond B. Allen, is issuing its own 
merit-raise regulation, which follows in 
general the WSB requirements. The 
Salary Board regulation is aimed at giv- 
ing employers more leeway in applying 
the rules to merit raises for executives 
and professional and administrative em- 
ployes. 
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General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 
Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, { 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D.C. : 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S. A. 
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GRAND CENTRAL LOCATION 











i RAVELERS who seek the utmost in convenience 
appreciate the centrally located Roosevelt—with direct pas- 


sageway to Grand Central and close to offices, theatres and 





HILTON HOTELS shops. The Roosevelt offers a wide variety of accommodations 
In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER HOUSE = and restaurants including the popular Rough Rider Room 
In New York . .. THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C... . THE MAYFLOWER and the celebrated Roosevelt Grill starring Guy Lombardo 
In Los Angeles ... THE TOwN House : ; 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON and his Royal Canadians and many other top flight orchestras., 


In Dayton, Ohio ... THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . . . THE HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico . .. THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . .. THE CartBE HILTON ss 
In San Bernardino, Calif. . . . ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 





In New York 
HoTeEL WaLporF-ASTORIA 


Conrad N. Hilton, President CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ® THE STEVENS ® CHICAGO 5: ILLINOIS. 
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_ Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pickup in business activity is going on but at a rather slow pace. 
Industrial production in August rose above the July low point, but fell 
short of the peak reached in April and May. Further gain is seen for September. 

Factory output is expected to increase gradually as arms production grows, 
but there are almost no signs that any sharp increase is in prospect. 

Automobile production is well below peak and declining. That is due to 
Government controls. Home appliances and furniture are lagging from slow sales. 

Textile industry is slack. Markets are slow, inventories are excessive. 

Production of hard goods for civilian use is to be held back by limits on 
raw materials. That will be offset by rising arms output. Soft-goods output is 
likely to rise after inventories are adjusted, consumer buying steps up. 

















Individual buying, in fact, is confusing the experts. People's incomes are 
high and rising, but their spending fails to keep pace. That's unusual. 

Savings by individuals are running around 10 per cent of income, after 
taxes. That is twice as much as people usually save out of their earnings. 

Probable explanation is that people overbought during last year's buying 
waves, now are out of the market. Also, many persons are paying off debts run up 
during the buying waves. Debt payments count as savings in the statistics. 














Price level is holding steady as a result of softness in consumer demand. 

Retail food prices are edging higher, but only slowly. Clothing prices are 
down a bit. So are furniture prices and prices of some other goods. 

Large supply of farm products is expected to keep food costs relatively 
Stable. Large harvests are expected for wheat and corn. Hog supply will reach 
a peak in December. Cattle marketings, however, are running below last year. 

Cotton supply is to be huge. That's reflected in sharp declines in price. 
Wool supply is estimated, officially, to be about 3 per cent above last year. 

Wholesale prices in general appear to have leveled out. The index has been 
Steady for a full month, after declining gradually from last February's peak. 

Spot prices also appear to have stabilized, after dropping from peak. 

There doesn't seem to be any element in the price outlook, at the moment, 
that points to any sharp fluctuations, up or down. Another buying wave could 
) touch off price increases, but that appears to be unlikely. (See page 19.) 



































Home buying is to be made a bit easier all along the line. 

Mortgage lenders are asked to relax their terms on old homes to conform with 

the new, lower terms on new dwellings under Federal Reserve Regulation X. 

2 Low-priced homes--selling below $16,700--now may be bought for from 10 per | 

cent to a third down, depending on price. Lowest price, lowest terms. 
On higher-priced homes--above $16,700--lenders are asked to continue to re=- . | 

quire one-third down payment, the same as under Regulation X for new homes. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


These recommendations come from the Federal Reserve Board's Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee--a group set up to get money lenders to conform to Reserve 
Board credit policy. They apply to units of one to four families. 


Developments along the control front are not going too smoothly. 

Highway builders are complaining of lack of materials. American Automobile 
Association reports that 531 major highway contracts in 28 States have been 
delayed by lack of steel. Bridgebuilding is held up for the same reason. 

Bottlenecks also are reported in output of construction machinery and in 
Specialty transformers, needed in almost all types of electrical apparatus. 
Reason again is that producers are unable to get needed raw materials. 

Prospect is that these upsets will multiply before any solution is found. 
Defense Production Administration simply cannot arrange for increased supplies. 

















DPA already is moving to try to break bottlenecks in defense programs. 

A_ new priority rating--DX--is to be given to help arms producers and 
atomic-energy projects get the equipment they need to complete contracts. 

DX_order will supersede the DO (defense order) priorities now issued. 

Effect is that a producer who gets a DX order will have to fill it ahead of 
the DO orders he has on his books. Previously, DO priorities had been filled in 
the order in which they were received. DPA says the new priority is meant to be 
used only in emergencies and that DX symbols will be used sparingly. 





Controlled Materials Plan also shows signs of running into difficulty. 

CMP_allotments are made for steel, copper and aluminum. They are supposed 
to set the production pattern for industries using these basic metals. 

Hitch in the system, however, is that CMP orders don't guarantee delivery 
of other needed parts and materials. A steel processor, for example, may not be 
able to get the chemicals he needs. Or a builder may get enough structural steel 
to complete his project, but not be able to get radiators or furnaces. 

Material shortages also threaten to delay production schedules. Expansion 
in steel industry is being delayed by shortage of structural steel needed for 
new plants. The same delay is being encountered in other expansion programs. 

Delays in expansion programs mean a delay in getting the expected supply of 
basic materials. That, in turn, means a longer period of Government control. 











Prospect is that the Government will have to move shortly to schedule the 
production and delivery of critical parts, to improve the priority system so 
that firms with CMP allotments can get the other materials they need when they 
need them, and to readjust schedules for industrial expansion. 


Government also is moving to cut down on the number of producers’ models. 

First standardization order is applied to jacks. Producers are told to 
cut the number of models offered in mechanical, hydraulic and electric jacks. 

Standards for other equipment are likely to be established soon. Idea is 
that materials can be saved by forcing producers to abandon some models. 

Large users of copper can expect to be forced to standardize very soon. 





Treasury is again tapping the money market to meet deficits. Short-term 
borrowing is running at the rate of about 200 million dollars a week. 
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99 million ledger sheets eliminated by 
microfilming punched-card listings. 


As the employers’ quarterly reports of 
taxable wages paid to each employee are re- 
“ceived, punched cards are prepared, bal- 
-\ anced, and accumulated in account-number 

\ sequence. 


== At the end of the fourth quarter (in the cyclical 
work schedule) . a tedious and costly bookkeeping 
operation is eliminated . . . a revolutionary advance takes 
place— 

The punched cards are no longer posted to individual 
employee ledger sheets. Instead, they are “run off” as 
continuous listings, in account-number sequence. 


And then Recordak microfilming copies these bulky 
listings with photographic accuracy and completeness . . . 
recording a year’s activity for a thousand employees on 


approximately 2 ft. of 16 mm. film. 
aves tremendous amounts of filing space 


Duplicate film copies are made from each roll of Recordak 
Microfilm. Then these copies are cut into “1,000- 
account” sections, and spliced to reels which contain 
the previous film record of these accounts—including 
copies of the original ledger sheets. 


At the Social Security Admin 
istration in Baltimore, Md., you'll 

find the biggest bookkeeping eR 

in the world —keeping lifetime’ 
track of the wages paid to over *» 
99 million employed persons in 
the United States. 

And here, you'll find Recordak 
microfilming at work—simplifying 









How Recordak microfilming helped simplify 


The biggest bookkeeping job 




















This simplified system will enable Social Security to keep a 
35-year record of 1000 employees on a roll of film that’s no 
larger than your palm. Contrast this with the old system: 
3 ledger sheets would have been required for each account; 
3000 for 1000 accounts ; 297 million for 99 million accounts. 


Protection increased 


The master film records—the photographically accurate 
and complete Recordak Microfilms—can be vault-stored 
conveniently . . . another advantage over the bulky ledger 
sheets, which were exposed to constant wear-and-tear, and 
the possibility of fire and loss! 





Just another example, this, of the way 
Recordak microfilming is serving Gov- 
ernment... and 65 different types of 
business ... thousands of concerns. 


Write today for a free copy of 50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It cites 
typical short cuts made possible by Recordak 
microfilming . . . gives details on the complete line of 
Recordak Micwiimers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECOCRDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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livery 
80 minutes 


aLockheed Constellation 
sets a new record for 
dependability! 


Over 30.000 times the 
dependable Constellation has 
crossed the broad Atlantic... 
setting a record of more 
crossings than all other mod- 
ern airliners combined. And 
every 80 minutes a Constella- 
tion repeats the performance, 
piling experience on experi- 
ence on experience. 

Twenty years of Lockheed 
leadership back every Con- 
stellation. Next time you fly, 
overseas or at home, go by 
experienced Constellation. 





ye ‘ Pia 


DEPENDABILITY IS A 20-YEAR 
TRADITION—dramatically illus- 
trated today by the Lockheed F-80 
Shooting Star... which has flown 
more Korean combat sorties than 
all other fighters combined. 


MORE THAN SKIN DEEP—Stripped 
down, each airplane reveals the 
quality behind Lockheed depend- 
ability. Its thousands of precision 
parts are tooled to microscopic ac- 
curacy ...a tribute to painstaking 
research, engineering, production. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 


Hook Mo Sockheed 
fr Leadlerstip 
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You Will Pay: 
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Changes That Look Sure ai ALS 
MALT : 
Everybody will be affected by door chimes, dehumidifiers, belt-driven 
M Il be hit fans, dishwashers, floor polishers and \ 1. \ b 
the new tax law. Many willbe nlf vv crs food choppers and_ grinders, 
S hard. Some will get a little relief. hedge trimmers, ice-cream mes 
. mangles, projectors, pants pressers an _— Se “age 
You can save peta by buying power lawn mowers. i === =. 
a new car or dishwasher now, Electric razors, washing machines, 
yy ahead of the tax increase. vacuum cleaners and garbage-disposal with 
f th ; . units may be added, too. 
Terms of the new law, in many Fountain pens, ball-point pens, me- LIF 
respects, are set. chanical pencils and cigar, cigarette and 
? J pipe lighters will be taxed, but there is 
A lot of practical questions about | 4.. ; hes roy WE 
é a dispute over whether the rate should 
he how you, as an individual or business- — }), 7 or 20 per cent. | 
1as man, will be affected by the coming FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
ua new tax law can be answered with as- 
re surance now. Mobilize your materials han- 
rd- Income taxes, all the way across the dling and production flow with 
at board, will go up MOBILIFT. . . . Only MOBILIFT 
ard, e ] gives you Lev-R-Matic, push-pull, 
la- New corporation tax, once the in- 
Ps be r easy-to-operate grouped controls 
ce, crease is in full effect, will be 52 per 
. . ‘ 7 95 a ve: with NO GEARS TO SHIFT . 
Ti- cent on all profit above $25,000 a year. sip 
3 ey DER plus efficient compactness for 
Present rate is 47 per cent. Excess-profits Deh thd ‘nomena 
ed tax is on top of that. satiated dlenes, 
yn: Corporate increase will be dated back aii aieiines eetgelt diate ai 
ly, to cover at least three fourths of 1951, time at less cost with MOBILIFTS! 
va maybe the whole year’s earnings. 
ae. Personal tax increase, somewhere LIFTS 117 
between 11 and 12% per cent for every- Floor-to-Forks 
body except those in highest brackets, 47” 
will not be retroactive. Earliest probable Free Lift 
date from which the increase can be 72” Overall 
" dated is November 1. It. may be later Height 


= than that. 


Single persons who are heads of 


117” ca 





























- households—for example, widows with 

- dependent children, bachelors who sup- — -_ 

we port dependent parents—are a get a AUTO BUYER TAKES LOOK 

on new tax break. ‘They will be allowed NEW STAND-UP MODEL “E” 2.000-LB 
part, but not all, of the advantage of He’ll pay a bigger tax CAP. TIER-MASTER tiers 3 oti high 

Py splitting the family income for tax pur- : from an overall collapsed height of only 
poses. Formula is yet to be worked out. You can save money by buying these 72”. it easily enters truck bodies and low 

If you sell your home at a profit, things now if you need them. clearance doors. 

5 then use the proceeds to buy another There is agreement to cut the present 

' home within a year, you will not be 25 per cent tax on cameras and other | : stanp-up mopets |Grouped 2-Way Levers 

a taxed on your “paper profit.” For de- photdgraphic equipment. It is not set- Sd ne 

a tails on this provision of the coming new _ tled yet, however, whether the new rate si7-powne mamees ‘saneaee 

a law, see page 58. will be 15 or 20 per cent. with 63” and 83” |PUSH & PULL 

4 Excises are to be increased on a The two bills agree also to reduce the pis NO GEARS TO SHIFT 

ai long list of items, and reduced or wiped tax on domestic telegraph tolls, but 

uC: out completely on a few. there is a question whether the new tax WRITE TODAY for 

ng Changes in excise rates that are agreed _ will be 15 or 20 per cent. somabate: jafermattnn 

yn. on in the House and Senate bills are The tax on small tires for toys and bi- 


shown in the table on page 54. In these cycles will be dropped. The two bills 
instances, the proposed new rates are agree on that. 


MOBILIFT 





likely to become law. Other tax changes, too, can be fore- 
ua a a Re additional items will be seen fairly clearly. mn Phan CORPORATION 
e c = 
ject to the present 10 per cent manu Family partnerships, once the bill be 835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


acturers excise on household appli- comes law, will be easier to set up 
ances. They include electric or gas through gifts. Unless there is a last-min- 
clothes driers, electric sheets and spreads, ute change, the new law will provide 
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Look at the world’s manufactured 
wealth and that is the stamp you'll see. 
Why? Because America’s ceaseless 
quest has been the turning of raw ma- 
terials into a better way of life, faster 
and cheaper. And that has always meant 
the most effective application of horse- 
power in more effective machines. 

In these machines of great precision 
you'll find Twin Disc Clutches. For the 
manufacturers who turn to Twin Disc 
for the RIGHT harness for their horse- 
power reads like the bluebook of the 
machine tool industry. 


—and TWIN DISC Applies the Production Power 


This is a Twin Disc Machine Tool Clutch, one of the 
standardized products for specialized demands, 
which helps American machine tools perform in split 
second cycles over long periods of time. 


Sanaa 


TWIAliDIsc 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wis 
HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Ill. 
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. . » More allowances 
for depletion of minerals 


that the Treasury must recognize such 
partnerships, for tax purposes, if the 
partners are shown to be the real owners 
of the property. It will not matter that 
their shares may have been given ‘to 
them in the first place. 

The Treasury, under present law, has 
been cracking down in cases where it 
appeared that the business proprietor, to 
save tax money, converted his firm into 
a partnership as a means of spreading 
the income of the business to various 
members of his family. 

Depletion allowances, instead of be- 
ing cut as the White House urged, are to 
be extended to a long list of additional 
products. These allowances give oil and 
mineral companies tax advantages that 
are intended to compensate them for us- 
ing up their resources. 

The two bills add about 20 items to 
the depletion list, including sand, gravel, 
stone, granite and marble. The present 
allowance on coal is doubled. None of 

















Excise Changes Ahead: 
Mostly Up, Some Down 


Excise changes shown in the table below 
are likely to become law. They have been 


approved by both the House and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 


— Liquor Excises — 


Now Proposed 
Liquor, fifth, 100 proof $1.80 $2.10 
Beer, bottle 2.4¢ 2Je¢ 
Champagne, 1 pt. 15c 17¢ 
Liqueurs, cordials, 2 pt. 10c 12¢ 
Still wine, gal., 14-21% 60c 67¢ 
Still wine, gal., 21-24% $2.00 $2.25 
Medicinal alcohol, gal. $3.00 $1.00 
Liquor retailer, yr. $27.50 $50.00 
Liquor wholesaler, yr. $110.00 $200.00 
Beer wholesaler, yr. $55.00 $100.00 


— Manufacturers’ Excises — 


Gasoline, gal. 1.5¢ 2c 
Autos, motorcycles 7% 10% 
Trucks, busses, trailers 5% 8% 
Auto parts, accessories 5% 8% 
Power mowers, 

dishwashers, etc. 0 10% 
Golf, tennis goods, etc. 10% 15% 
Sport goods used 

largely by schools 10% 0 
Electric heating pads 10% 0 
Electrical energy 343% 0 

— Retail Excises — 

Baby oils, etc. 20% 0 
Cosmetics for barber, 

beauty shops 20% 0 

— Other Excises — 

Slot machines, etc., yr. $150.00 $250.00 
Bookmakers’ gross 0 10% 
Cigarettes, package 7c 8c 
Admissions to bene- 

fits, high-school 

sports, etc. 20% 0 


Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 





-»e WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the 
September 21, 1951 issue of ‘‘U. S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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—=—— Meet Your 
. « - Change stops way i" - 
RGE to save on capital-gains tax 
\ 
the allowances provided under present i 
— law is reduced. © 
i Capital-gains tax probably will be 
RT left pretty much as it is now. But the new 
' law will put a stop to one capital-gains 
’ device that, in past years, has saved 
the some taxpayers a lot of money. 
iS. I Present law permits a taxpayer to off- 
my 4 set $2 of long-term capital gain with $1 
sted of short-term loss. It works out that way 
! because only half of any long-term gain Pa 
is subject to tax. For example: 
I A taxpayer has a long-term gain of d 
oe i $10,000. In the same year, he takes a | 
, short-term loss of $5,000. Under present ‘ : 
—_ IT jaw, he cuts the $10,000 gain in half, for 9 
! tax purposes, and the remaining $5,000 jit 
o /- = 
ce. 
l ~ a 
peal I 
I 
ai : 
I 
- : 
we 
I 
j 
sisiay 4 
I 
= I 
I 
a y 
I 
I 
I 
Sa i . 
I e s 
z m Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
I 
HOUSEWIFE GETS A WAVE k h b | 
. 9 i: Sergey agen nows the answers to your problems 
: x Your Santa Fe freight repre- He is either in your town, 
t is canceled out by the $5,000 short-term : : iii I h ; p d 
ad I loss. So he has no tax to pay. ere 1S > essiona oF ee yaes town song to 
I The new law will change all that. The SaSWer . mane, with ready him. Either way, he is no fur- 
en ! taxpayer will be required, as the first access to the collective infor- ther away than your telephone. 
i step in his calculation, to subtract the mation, knowledge and Call on him freely for expert 
b I $5,000 loss from the $10,000 gain. Then “know -how’’ of Santa Fe’s advice on your shipping prob- 
I he will take 50 per cent of the Sonica entire organization of trans- lems. Find out why #¢ pays to 
i ing $5,000, and the resulting $2,500 will : ‘ali idee Caciain Bie sail al 
I be subject to the capital-gains tax. POFIAHOR: SRSA TEE. ship santa Fe alt the way. 
ff The old rule still will be in effect on 
; 1951 gains and losses. The change is to 
. take effect in 1952. F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
I “Collapsible” corporations, or tem- Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 
i porary companies set up for the purpose 
— | of saving tax money hae pty are Santa Fe—all the way 
i to come under still tighter rules. The Santa Fe 
wal 1 new law will forbid using such com- 
: panies to convert inventory profits to 
soon i long-term capital gains. 
I “Feeder” corporations that operate 
— for the benefit of colleges or other ex- _/) EOC: a (ee 
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PHENOLIC | 
RESINS 


may reinforce, 





protect, or 
add properties 


YOUR PRODUCTS NEED 


@ By employing the wide range of properties 
available in Durez phenol-formalehyde resins, 
chemists have added to the usefulness of 
numerous materials, improved product ser- 
vice, or simplified processing. These resins 
have excellent electrical, heat, and chemical 
resistance, and are used with rubber, wood, 
and other materials as bonding agents, coat- 
ings, or ingredients in compounds. The ex- 
amples below may suggest a profitable solu- 
tion to problems in your field of interest. 


INSULATION. Resin 
bonding supplies a 
desirable combina- 
tion of resilience and 
rigidity in mineral- 
or glass-wool batts, 
plus heat resistance 
required in some 
types of insulation 





and water resistance needed in others. Blown 
as a water dispersion into mixing chambers 
with molten rock, slag, or glass the resin, 
when cured, locks the filaments firmly in 
position. 


BRAKES. Used as a binder 
in brake lining, Durez re- 
sins lengthen service life 
very substantially, and 
also stabilize frictional 
characteristics by increas- 
ing resistance to heat, 
water, oil, and grease. Re- 
sins also serve as lining- 
to-shoe bonds, eliminat- 
ing the need for rivets and 
leaving more lining thick- 
ness available for wear. 





SHELL MOLDS. Foundrymen are able to re- 
duce metal waste, machining, finishing, and 
rejects by using resin-sand molds made by 
the “C” process. The shell-thin molds take 
only a tenth of the sand normally used, turn 


out smooth-surfaced ; “ 

castings with ex- eA’ 

tremely close di- } 8 AS aor 
IL 
© Gd 


mensions. Castings 
to within a few thou- 
sands of an inch can 

be produced. 

Let us send you a pamphlet on these and 
other uses of phenolic resins in industry. We 
will gladly help with any particular applica- 
tions you have in mind. Write, on office let- 
terhead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
909 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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. . . Unsettled points 
still cover wide range 


empt institutions get the assurance that 
their exempt status holds for years prior 
to 1951. The Revenue Act of 1950 took 
away the exemption of such companies 
for future years, but failed to clear up 
their status for past years. 

On sales of livestock used for breed- 
ing, dairy or draft purposes, taxpayers 
will be permitted to treat their profits as 
capital gains, and to deduct the full 
amount of any losses. This applies if the 
livestock is held for at least a year be- 
fore being sold. 

Securities dealers, if they are to get 
the benefit of the capital-gains tax on 
securities they buy for personal invest- 
ment, will have to earmark such securi- 





—Schenley 


TAX STAMPS FOR LIQUOR 
. .. at a higher rate 


ties to keep them separate from what 
they buy for resale to customers. 

You can pretty well count on the tax 
changes given above, because they are 
agreed on by both the House bill and 
the Senate Finance Committee bill. 

Points of dispute, however, still cover 
a wide range. 

The two bills disagree on personal tax 
rates, on the regular corporate rate for 
the first $25,000 of earnings, and on the 
effective dates of both the personal and 
corporate increases. 

They differ, too, on whether the ex- 
cess-profits tax should be increased, and 
on what the ceiling should be on the 
combined tax—regular and EPT. 

There is disagreement on the top cap- 
ital-gains rate, and on the proposed 
withholding tax on dividends, interest 
and royalties. 








Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
80 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 











CHRISTMAS IDEA FROM CALIFORNIA 


Here's a new and different idea for your Christmas 
Gifts t ‘Ss, ploy . friends: Specially 
selected Almonds grown by myself in the largest 
Almond producing district in the world, Carefully 





monds. Your 


. Special inspection offer to executives. 
Oct. 20—One Reg. ° Two tb. assorted 
box, 1-Ih. each kind $4.00. Mail check to 


DANA LEE ALMOND GROVE 
BOX 403D, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 




















Free Trial Offer! 
FManchester Guardian 


You are invited to read the next four issues of the 
Manchester Guardian, weekly air edition, at our risk. 
This famous publication brings you a fresh viewpoint on 
British and international aflairs—especially on the con- 
fusing questions of Korea, East vs. West, and the internal 


situation in England today. The Guardian is fearless, 
honest, liberal. It will stimulate your thinking as it does 
for the great opinion makers throughout the world who 
read it regularly. Accept this Free Examination Offer 
now. Money back if not delighted. 


ja Mail Coupon for Special Free seen. 














| The Manchester Guardian, Bl | 
| 53 E. 51 St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to the Manchester | 
| Guardian, Weekly Air Edition, as checked below. If | 
not satisfied after seeing the first four issues. I may 
| cancel and get a full refund. My payment is enclosed. | 
i O 1 year, $6.50 © 20 weeks, $2 | 
! Name ..... Sane | 
| MIN ai deg scensntesech icin tvceuchedpisndpstcdid cchessh ieethomnessescvenaaeaa 
| City Zone........ State.......0...cercccveree | 
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Finance Week 





— AFTER MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Of She Ouyinal OO ARE STILL SPS CUSTOMERS 


. . . Final agreement 
expected early next month 


The question of whether to tighten up 
on co-operatives, mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations is yet 
to be settled. 

Then there are questions of averaging 
business losses, of how much a _ person 
can earn and still be a dependent, of 
how many exemptions and _ credits 
should be allowed for related groups of 
corporations. The bills disagree on 
whether to write in some relief provi- 
sions under the excess-profits tax. 

Much has been decided, and much 
remains to be decided. Final terms of 
the new law will not be known until 
early October. 
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South Opposes 
A Tax-Cut War 


If Southern tax officials have their 
way, the States will stop bidding against 
one another for new industry. 

Meeting at Atlanta, the revenue com- 


Precision 
Ground 
Dowel Pin 


Knurled 
Socket Head Fully-Formed 
Shoulder Screw Pressure Plug 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
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missioners of 11 States from Virginia to 
Louisiana agreed that no good could 







































— come of a “tax-cutting war.” They re- 
ae solved to use their influence to put an | 
end to it in their States. completely WA dawelaval 
This was one of the first orders of busi- | 
os ness at the organization meeting of the pays OG persona MANAGEMENT 
——- Southeastern States Tax Officials Asso- r-e2«oc-=- 
jiation. 
cia I 
The commissioners deplored all kinds a s j Every business manager is expected 
mas . - 
gest of special concessions, gifts and easy do business in i to repay his salary in terms of results. 
lear credit as well as favored tax treatment. A Moopy’s can do just that in man- 
pice 2 | . . Ni f 
= The practice has not been confined to i chee peenagen ad sonia = 
for n a ee . ous © < at 
ves. the Southeast. Similar concessions have New York State year — strong, implicit proof of the 
shown up in many other areas, including I kind of results achieved. 
-_ : few ~~ that already are highly in- I For a moderate fee you can enjoy the 
dustrialized. P | enefits of completely personal in- 
= , : Did you know that N ¥ i 
— Legislatures, trying to outdo each Ss ° aleanagllninagie Feaiaaree | vestment management by a firm with 
y Wine huvve cllesed tax vednetions cc cat State maintains an office in the maturity of 35 years’ experience 
‘ie ri ht. 5 . ti ey sags ver ee Lb na Washington, D. C., to help | in supervising personal and institu- 
7 tt papa si ad Aig 18 ey o New York businessmen? This | tional portfolios. : : 
{ a pebierg new industry that locates in office sets up meetings with the | prc se Lag a erga are 
of the — ; proper personnel; provides in- | Com Aho will a i heacal the 
+ risk. In a few cases, there have been offers : ommittee, wilt Dring to 
janes i Resta Seed ay cleanin: teaiene formation on government i factual and analytical resources of the 
con- Ragesandlgg ieee aqesdbeal it - = agencies; keeps abreast of cur- | Moody organization in keeping your 
aa . 3 ' e States have arrangec to make rent regulations and restric- funds profitably and safely invested. 
— credit available on more favorable terms tions: side in preparing axel: \ 
1 who than could be had through banks or “ig j Te receive our new booklet "MOODY'S PER- | 
Offer ives Weehaie cationsand other papersneeded SONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE,” simply clip | 
TI - to carry on business with Fed- | this coupon to your letterhead and mail today. | 
aaa 1e Southeastern tax men lumped all eash ane ees | 1 
| such concessions together, and called 4 he 
BI h “< : : State location always offers | NAME i 
| them “detrimental to the taxpayers of sinha’ a litiietian Mie bedlt 
ter | the State, because what is given away tot. “Feel » pa re i 
ay | rn be paid for by other businesses and Pai ” write: N. Y. State Dept 
individuals.” ; eA ; is : 
| ie . : of Commerce, Room 171, 112 INVESTORS SERVICE 
That is tk 4 “ ? ? I 4h SY OL y} 
~ © salle CaP Aiea Ae-sa State St., Albany 7, N. Y : a 
| ose job is to collect taxes. Whether 65 Broadway, New York 6 
“ | they can sell their ideas to State legisla- Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles 14 
| tures remains to be seen. 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
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‘‘What sall the shouting about?”’ 
They’re saying 





ie 16 now 
WORDS 


That’s right! You 
now get 15 words 
instead of ten 

to start with in 
regular, full-rate 
Telegrams—and 
50 words instead 
of 25 to start with 
in the ever-popu- 
lar Night Letters! 


Now you can 
say all you want, 
express yourself 
completely,—and 


va usually 
it] SAVE MONEY 
700! 


Under our new rate 
schedule, a 15-word 
Telegram and a50-word 
Night Letter cost less, 
in most cases! 


Even extra words 
generally cost less 
now—and you can 
still send as many 
as you wish in the new “economy 
size’’ Telegrams and Night Letters! 
Ask your nearby Western Union 

office for revised rate schedule folder. 
For business and personal messages— 


It will pay you to use more and more 
TELEGRAMS. FAST.. EFFICIENT 


cat WESTERN 
UNION 


Compare new and old rates 
Mileage Zones 


From To 


Word Full Rate 
Old Rate 


50 Word 
Old Rate 


Letter 


-45 





Check with local W. U. office for effective 
date of new rates INTRASTATE. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT TAX AID IN HOME SALES 


What tax change is Congress making 
that affects homeowners? 

Tax laws are to be changed so that 
profit from sale of a home will not be 
treated as a capital gain, provided the 
seller turns around and buys another 
home, costing as much or more than he 
got for the old house, within a year. 


Is that assured? 

Yes, it seems to be. The House has voted 
in favor of it in the new tax bill. The 
Senate Finance Committee agrees. There 
is little or no opposition. 


What does this mean? 

Under the coming tax law, if you own a 
home and sell it at a profit, the profit 
will not be taxed provided you buy or 
build another home of the same or 
greater value. In the past, the tax has 
discouraged many people from selling 
and building or buying again. If they 
sold, then they were taxed up to a 25 
per cent maximum of the profit from the 
sale. 

Most old houses offer a profit because 
they were built before the big price 
rises. But, because of higher prices, a 
new house usually costs at least as much 
as the return from an old one. So the 
homeowner, under the old rule, doesn’t 
come out as well as it appears on paper. 
For part of his profit goes for taxes. 


What will be the effect of the change? 
One effect might be that more old 
houses will be offered for sale, with 
sellers then being in the market for 
newer homes. 


Will the tax change apply in all 
cases? 

No. To take advantage of this tax 
change, the home that is sold must have 
been the principal residence of the sell- 
er. And the house that is bought must 
be used as his main residence. Thus, the 
savings on capital-gains tax will not ap- 
ply to rental houses. There, the profit 
would still be taxed. 


Suppose the new house costs less 
than the old one? 

Then a tax would have to be paid on 
part of the profit. Suppose, for example, 
that you bought a house for $12,000 in 
1940 and sell it now for $20,000. If you 
buy a new home for $20,000 or more, 
you would not have to pay a tax on 
your profit. But, if the new house cost 
$16,000 you would have to pay a 
capital-gains tax on the $4,000 of the 
profit that is not applied to the new 
house’s cost. 





Disadvantage Removed 


@ Persons who sell old homes and 
buy new ones get break under 
new tax bill. 


@ Disadvantage in capital-gains 
tax is being removed by Con- 
gress. 


@ More old homes on market may 
result from change in tax laws. 











Is the rule the same when a new 
home is built? 

Construction of the new home must start 
within one year of the sale of the old 
one for the tax advantage to apply. But 
the builder is given 18 months after sale 
of the old house to move into the new 
one. All building costs during that 18- 
month period count toward the _ pur- 
chase price of the new home. 


What if a new home is bought be- 
fore the old one is sold? 

It works the same there. The new tax 

provision applies so long as the new 

home is bought 12 months before or after 

sale of the old house. 


Does the tax change apply to past 
sales, too? 
As now written in the tax bill, the 
change would apply only to the sales of 
homes made on or after Jan. 1, 1951. If, 
for example, you sold your house on Jan- 
uary 15 of this year, you would get the 
benefit of the new rule by the purchase 
of a new house any time between Jan. 


15, 1950, and Jan. 15, 1952. 


What is included in the cost of a new 
home? 

In general, that means the purchase 
price, including mortgages and other in- 
debtedness that the buyer assumes, and 
the cost of improvements and additions 
paid for by the buyer. Commissions and 
other purchasing expenses paid by the 
buyer also are included in the cost of the 
new house. But, in figuring the selling 
price of an old home, no deductions may 
be made for commissions and other sell- 
ing expenses, as the new tax bill now 
stands. 

















Adoption of this new capital-gains tax 








rule by Congress will wipe out one im ~ 








portant objection that many persons have | 








to selling their old homes and buying? 


new ones. Estimates are that the Gov- 
ernment will lose in taxes about 112 
million dollars a year by the change. 
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Another “FIRST” from Gilfillan’s years-ahead research... 






NEW GILFILLAN GCA NOW 
LANDS ’EM 3 AT A TIME! 


THE FIRST GCA UNITS needed five men to “land” one aircraft. 


Today, thanks to Gilfillan research and development, one 
man does the work of five! Three men the work of fifteen! 

The new Gilfillan GCA Trailer contains three complete 
GCA’s in one. So every Gilfillan GCA Radar Trailer has 
three independent operating positions. Thus, it can land 
one, two or three aircraft simultaneously—depending on 
traffic volume. 


OTHER AMAZING FACTS ABOUT NEW GILFILLAN GCA: 


It can be transported anywhere by air! 


New Gilfillan GCA is light and compact—it can be quickly, 
easily transported in cargo planes...anywhere in the world. 


It's the Official Landing Equipment for USAF, USMC, Royal 
Australian Air Force and Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Plus other Gilfillan GCA equipment being used by USN, 
CAA, RAF, France, South Africa—and scheduled airlines 
throughout the world. 






































Today Gilfillan GCA is the most widely-used navigation 
aid in both civil and military aviation. 


It is being produced and delivered at the rate of one 


complete GCA Trailer every 48 hours—7 days a week! 


New Gilfillan GCA is a challenging, complex production 
problem. Has over 35,000 intricate, custom-made parts! 

Yet Gilfillan—and only Gilfillan—has pioneered the mass 
production of this GCA, one of the most complex electronic 
devices ever constructed. 


No wonder when you say GCA, you mean... 


Gilfillan 


Los Angeles 


Developers and Producers of GCA for USAF in World War I 


~~ | PERMANENT CAREERS 
~ for Electronic Design Engineers 
Write 


GILFILLAN Bros. 
Dept. N-91 + 1815 Venice Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 























MULTIPRESSED 


Are you-PRESSED— 


Zola alle lil=tame elactelliailelaire 








Costs came down fast—in several different 
directions—when the Buckeye Stamping 
Co.* switched to Multipress for some of 
their biggest production needs. 

This maker of small metal parts—a spe- 
cialist in deep drawing—was quick to see 
the advantages of fast, smooth, oil- 
hydraulic ram action that remains under 
complete, accurate control every step of 
the way. 

(In fact, when Paul Snider, a Denison 
representative, called back to see how the 
first Multipress was panning out, he got 
an order for five more!) 


DENISON 


7-540) | wae 





ag Better piercing with one-eighth the pressure previously used! 


Setup ccsts slashed—a single press permits speedy tool changes for 50 different jobs! 


ow Stage and three-stage drawing jobs now done better with a single draw! 





This controlled speed and pressure, re- 
ported Buckeye, enabled them to draw, 
form, bend and shape metal parts of many 
kinds in far fewer stages than the old 
equipment called for. The metal would 
flow into shape, without the tearing strain 
of sledge-hammer action. 


Multipress comes in a wide range of 
sizes, capable of pressures up to 50 ions. 
The bulletin, “MULTIPRESS—and how 
YOU can use it” may give your produc. 
tion men similar cost-cutting suggestions. 
We'll gladly send you a copy, without cost 
or obligation. Why not have your secre- 
tary drop us a request today? 

*The Buckeye Stamping Co., Columbus, Ohio 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 
1209 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 














BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 





Overlooking 
Seeins Central Park, 

the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $8 to $17. 

2 Room Suites from $18. 

All suites have complete serving pantry. 

Cc hicago Office—C: entral 6-6846 





on-the-park 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President §$ Managing Dir. 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 


tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











News-Lines 3 





YOU CAN perhaps get help from 

the Navy if you do not have the mg. 
chine tools needed to complete on time 
an important order for one of the armed 
services. The Navy Department an. 
nounces that firms requiring machine. 
tool operations, forgings or castings to 
finish such orders may have the work 
done at Navy facilities where equipment 
is available. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Government 

for higher ceiling prices on items 
that you sell if your freight costs have 
gone up since the ceiling prices were 
fixed. In reply to a number of inquiries, 
the Office of Price Stabilization issues 
this advice to sellers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Civil Defense Administration on 
how to set up an organization to protect 
your plant in case of an enemy attack. 
CDA publishes a manual, entitled “Civil 
Defense in Industry and _ Institutions,” 
giving suggestions for such organiza- 
tions. Copies of the manual may be 
bought for 25 cents each from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af. 

fairs of a corporation, probably 
count on another postponement of the 
deadline for filing an income tax return 
for the tax year ending between June 
80, 1950, and Feb. 1, 1951. The Con- 
missioner of Internal Revenue instructs 
district tax collectors to consider appli- 
cations for postponement of the filing 
date until November 15 by corporations 
subject to excess-profits tax. The exten- 
sion is conditioned on passage by Con- 
gress of legislation authorizing the delay. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from OPS a pam- 
phlet that is aimed at clearing up 
some of the confusion and doubts raised 
by that agency's export price regula- 
tion. OPS releases a six-page series of 
questions and answers that deals with 
such problems as how a seller determines 
his export markup if he made no export 
sales during the base period and shows 
in which class an exporter belongs. Cop- 
ies are available at all OPS offices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of industrial or consumer goods, ex- 
pect to get an allotment of controlled 
materials for the first quarter of 1952 
unless you file an application by Octo- 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


ber 1. This notice is issued by the Na- 
tional Production Authority for all manu- 
facturers except small users of controlled 
materials and those who filed fourth- 
quarter applications with NPA field of- 


fices. 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in 
aluminum scrap, delay delivering 
your metal to a smelter or refiner. In a 
move to speed up these deliveries, NPA 
orders dealers to make deliveries every 
30 days or when they accumulate a car- 
load of the metal. Heretofore, deliveries 
were required once every 60 days. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 

fuse to reinstate a veteran in his old 
job merely because he does not have a 
certificate of service when he applies 
for re-employment. A_ federal district 
court holds that a veteran who served 
satisfactorily was entitled to his old job, 
under the Selective Service Act, when 
he applied within 90 days after dis- 
charge, even though he had not received 
a service certificate. 


* *. * 


YOU CANNOT discharge an em- 

ploye under a “‘union shop” agree- 
ment until the results of a “union shop” 
election in your plant have been certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations 
Board. A circuit court of appeals rules 
that such a premature discharge is 
illegal. 


YOU CANNOT pay your workers 

premium rates for work done on 
Saturdays under a Government contract 
unless your contract provides specifical- 
ly for the extra pay. This is the ruling of 
the Comptroller General on a contract 
that was not on a cost-reimbursable basis. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT any longer obtain 

assistance from the Government in 
producing or processing 11 kinds of min- 
eral commodities. The items on which 
the Defense Minerals Administration is 
discontinuing financial aid include sev- 
eral types of limestone, lime, dolomite 
and magnesium oxide. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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Moving goods safely takes more than brawn and wheels; 
it takes care—the kind of care a Baltimore & Ohio 
man is taught to use. With his training, and above 
all—interest, he may well be called a crate’s best friend. 


On the B&O, we emphasize careful handling. BkO 
freight men on the platforms, in the yards, and on the 
line are constantly taught protective handling methods. 


The proper-handling program on the B&O can 
benefit your shipments too. Ask our man! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better! 
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p— PLUS & 


Business activity is merely holding the 
gains it has made since July, but ex- 
pansion in some fields is being blocked 
by shortages of metals. 

Factory output stood at 229 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended September 8, 
compared with 228 in August and 222 
in July, the year’s low. 

Department-store sales, at 314 on the 
indicator, are a bit below the 316 of 
August but above July’s 309. 

Bank loans to business rose 84 millions 
in the week ended September 5, mak- 
ing a total gain of more than 600 mil- 
lions in six weeks. 

Prices apparently have stabilized after 
declining most of the year. The whole- 
sale index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was unchanged in the three 
weeks ended September 11. Sensitive- 
commodity prices have barely changed 
on the average since mid-August. 

A firm lid is being placed on the auto 
and construction industries by defense 
needs for steel, copper and aluminum, 
and by the slow rise in output of those 
metals. 

Auto production sank to 97,797 in the 
week ended September 8, but was still 
slightly above the average weekly out- 
put permitted by materials controls for 
the third quarter. Fourth-quarter out- 
put will drop again as less metal is al- 
lotted and as copper, in particular, 
proves harder to buy. 

Building activity, still at a high rate, is 
soon to run full tilt into the metals 
shortage. Physical volume of all con- 
struction in August was 7 per cent be- 
low a year ago. Officials have esti- 
mated that shortage of structural steel 
will limit 1952 volume to 80 per 
cent of that in 1950. A shift to use 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





of reinforced concrete is hindered by 
a short supply of steel bars. Lack of 
copper is also to interfere with many 
projects. ; ‘ 
New bottlenecks for construction ap- 
parently can develop in a wide variety 
of products other than structural steel. 
Examples are furnaces, oil-storage 
tanks, water heaters, lavatories, kit- 





Drop in Home Building 
(Thousands of Dwelling Units Storted) 




















1949 1950 1951 
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chen sinks, septic tanks, screens, gut- 
ters and flashing, heating ducts, elec- 
trical fixtures, hardware. Under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, these items, 
called “B” products, are not allotted 
to the builder; instead, he must buy 
them in the open market in compe- 
tition with others. 

Production of such “B” products is regu- 
lated by amounts of steel, copper and 


Se 
e 





aluminum allotted to producers. For 
the fourth quarter, the Government 
allotted only 65 per cent of the steel 
and about 45 per cent of the copper 
and aluminum needed to keep pro- 
duction about in line with building 
activity during the quarter. That may 
leave many builders unable to get 
materials needed to complete work 
already started. 

Protection to builders, in that case, 
would lie partly in the inventories of 
building-supply firms, partly in the 
power of the Government to allot 
more metals in later quarters, should 
that be advisable under the defense 
program. 

Home building, thus, is threatened with 
materials shortages just when demand 
has been stimulated by action of Con- 
gress in relaxing credit controls on 
homes selling for less than $12,000- 
the bulk of all such construction. As 
the top chart shows, builders started 
85,000 homes in August. Though far 
below the 1950 peak, that is still a high 
rate. 

Barrier to home building now threatens 
to be metals shortages—that and a 
growing caution of lenders who fear 
that shortage of metals may delay or 
prevent completion of homes. 

Personal incomes, meanwhile, continue 
to feed the potential demand of con- 
sumers for goods. The rate of 251.6 
billions per year in July was 13 per 
cent above a year ago. 

The squeeze on production of metal 
products for consumers is to grow 
tighter in the months ahead. Actual 
demand of consumers, however, is 
quiet at this time, still giving no sign 
that inflation is reviving. 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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merica’s Leadership 
in mass production 


























is back of it is just as 


eareaial as what you see on the surface 


You hear a lot about America’s famous production-line technique. 
But little is said about what keeps those production lines moving. 


Take Tron Ore. Without iron ore there 
could be no steel; without steel there could be no 
tanks, trucks, ships or guns—and no machines with 
which to make them. Hewitt-Robins mine conveyors, 
vibrating screens, self-unloader boats, storage and 
blending systems, belting and hose all help to supply 
the ore that makes the steel that keeps production 
lines moving. 


Take Oil. Without lubricants, machines can- 
not operate efficiently; without fuel, they cannot 
operate at all. To make petroleum products available 
—to produce lubricants and fuel—four essential 
functions must be performed: drilling, refining, mar- 
keting and distributing. In each function, hose is the 
conveying medium. Petroleum products are essential 
to mass production; Hewitt-Robins products are 
essential to the petroleum industry. 


Take Minerals. Without bauxite there 
would be no aluminum. Without copper there would 
be no brass and bronze. Without galena there would 
be no lead. Without sand and gravel there would be 
no concrete. Minerals must be mined, moved, sized 
and stored. Hewitt-Robins conveying and vibrating 
machinery is as essential to the mineral industry as 
minerals are essential to the industrial economy. 


Take Chemicals. Without chemicals there 


would be no medicine, no parachutes, no gunpowder. 


Whether solid or fluid, at the source or in semi- 
finished or finished form, chemicals move on, in, 
over and through products of Hewitt-Robins. 


Take Fi ood. Without food, there cannot be 
life. In the granary and the dairy, in the cannery and 
the slaughterhouse, wherever food is grown or proc- 
essed Hewitt-Robins hose and belting, conveyors and 
screens move foods faster and with a minimum of 
manual attendance. 


Take P. OWeY?”. Without power all production 
must cease. Power is fuel converted into energy. A 
major source of that energy is coal. Coal moves—at 
the mine, during production and preparation .. . at 
the power plant, into and out of storage—on belt 
conveyors. Power is essential in everything that is 
manufactured. Hewitt-Robins products are essential 
in the manufacturing of power. 


Take Railroad Cars. Without enough 
railroad cars, adequate supplies of materials cannot 
keep production lines humming. The shortage of 
railroad cars is critical; those available must make 
more trips. Gondola cars carry coal, ores and other 
granular materials to factories. Once it took as many 
as 12 men as long as 18 man-hours to unload a single 
gondola car by hand. Now a car can be unloaded 
mechanically by only 2 men in about 90 seconds with 
a Hewitt-Robins car shakeout. 


In every phase of our great economy ... at every stage of our massive productivity ... in the very 
essence of our daily life and of our ability to wage war or peace—back of the production lines you will 
find the products of Hewitt-Robins. 


HEWITT-ROBINS MAKES Aircraft Refueling Hose * Air, Steam and Water Hose © Barge-Loading Hose « Belt Conveyors e Belt and Bucket Elevators * Blending Systems for Coal 

and Ore « Car Shakeouts « Chutes * Conveyor Belting « Conveyor Idlers « Conveyor Pulleys ¢ Crushers ¢ Dewaterizers « Digging Reclaimers ¢ Elevator Belting Feeders ¢ Fire Hose « 

Foam Rubber Products * Foundry Shakeouts « Gates « Gears ¢ Holdbacks ¢ Industrial Hose «© Mine Conveyors ¢ Molded Rubber Goods « Oil Suction and Discharge Hose @ Oilwell 

Drilling Hose © Pillow Blocks ¢ Rubberlokt Wirewheel Brushes ¢ Storage and Reclaiming Systems ¢ Screen Cloth © Self-Unloader Boat Mechanisms * Skip Hoists © Stackers ¢ Takeups 
Transmission Belting ¢ Trippers ¢ Vibrating Conveyors « Vibrating Feeders ¢ Vibrating Screens 
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HEWITT: 


Executive Offices: 370 oe Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 
Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: 


Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: 

Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: 

Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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ni- 
m, >> Rumors that the British will soon again devalue their pound should be taken 
with several grains of salt. Odds are against currency tinkering at the moment. 
Pound devaluation in 1949 helped Britain out of a bad Spot. But things are quite 





be different now, though British prospects again appear rather dim. 

nd Logic argues against devaluation. Britain is buying much more than she is 
= selling in foreign markets. Imports, especially from dollar countries, will 

of have to be cut. This can be done by tighter import controls rather than by de- 





valuation. If the pound is devalued further, it will buy less outside the ster- 
ling area. Britain's import bill will rise. But it's too high already. 
Now let's see what happens to exports under devaluation. British goods get 








A cheaper for foreigners to buy. That makes selling easier. Then demand in- 

at creases. But can Britain meet a strongly rising demand for export goods? Prob-=- 
at ably not. Manufacturers of export goods are already feeling the pinch of raw- 
elt material shortages and competition from burgeoning rearmament industries. 

is So it wouldn't do much good to devalue the pound right now. That's not to 





say that British Treasury officials aren't looking into the consequences of doc- 
toring the value of the pound. That's a continuing part of their job. 


gh >> Devaluation or not, British investors aren't too happy about the trend of 
er events in Britain. London stock market shows that. 
oO 





American stocks and bonds are getting quite a play. Their prices in London 














- run about 26 per cent higher than in New York. Reason for this premium is that 

ny there is only a limited supply of American securities available on the London 

le market. . Supply cannot be increased because of foreign-exchange regulations. 

ed Trading in these U.S. securities back and forth between Britons has gotten 

th fast and furious. Premium over New York prices has doubled in three months. 
Limitation on dividends of British companies, to be asked for by the Labor 

ry Government in Parliament this autumn, is one reason for the interest in American 

ill securities. Dividends of U.S. companies are not limited, rather are rising. 
More fundamental, though, is the feeling among British investors that Brit- 

“oal ish companies are struggling under a growing burden of heavy taxes, widening 

well controls, material shortages, an unsympathetic Government. Long-term prospects 





s © 


of British companies don't spark investors, in contrast to optimism among Ameri- 
can investors about the outlook for many American companies. 


>> But the general public in Britain is like the American public in not being 
in any hurry to buy what's in the stores. 

British retailers, like American retailers, worry about the apparent apathy 
of their customers. Promotions, bargain sales, nothing seems to bring the cus- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


tomers in--that is, in droves. Buying slump, as in the U.S., is only relative. 
Comparisons are with a buying boom right after Korea. 

In the U.S., this is considered a normal reaction after the splurge. 

But, in Britain, this explanation doesn't make as good sense. British con- 
sumer buying has been held down by restrictions for years. Accumulated needs 
are still very great. Retail stocks, while not heavy by U.S. standards, now are 
bigger than they may be for years ahead. Rearmament squeeze lies ahead. British 
Government warns almost daily of growing inflationary pressures. 

Still, British customers hang back, apparently waiting for prices to drop. 
This is especially true in clothing and shoes. 

It isn't that they haven't the money to spend. The average British worker 
has higher real wages now than a year ago. 

Buyers' psychology is surely hard to gauge. But the buyer reluctance in 
both Britain and the U.S. indicates no apprehension of a war any time soon. 




















>> Meanwhile, the French Government surrenders again to the inflationary 
trend. Yet another round of increases in wages and prices is allowed. 

French minimum wage rate is raised 15 per cent. This action in itself is 
not too important. Not many workers are affected. But it does give the signal 
for renewed pressure by both Communist and non-Communist unions for new wage de- 
mands. Strikes already are called in provincial towns in France. 

Coal prices are also jumped 20 per cent by Government edict. And chances 
are that other basic prices, such as for steel, electricity and cement, will be 
raised soon. Bread price was recently marked up almost a third. 

To offset these rises partially, the Government has reduced meat prices and 
will probably force cuts in price tags of clothing and shoes. 

Lack of a firm price policy stems from the shaky political backing for the 
present French Cabinet. Also, budget difficulties are serious. 

Defense expenditures, mounting, run almost a third of total expenses. 
Nationalized industries are deep in the red. Social-welfare costs are very high 
and still rising. National debt is heavy and increasing. Borrowing must be re- 
sorted to because the French tax structure is so inadequate and easy to get 
around. Deficit financing, of course, just adds to inflation. 






































>> With this background, the French Government feels it must have heavy sup- 
port from the U.S. if France is to shoulder her share of rearmament. 

At Ottawa, in the meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
French hope to get a better idea of what is expected of them and what they can 
expect in the way of aid. They say they can't both rearm rapidly in Europe and 
carry on in Indo-China without a lot of help. 


>> Even with help, the French people face sacrifices as they rearm. Their 
rather apathetic attitude makes you wonder how much sacrifice they will make. 

One private French view is that they will willingly make only slight fur- 
ther sacrifices in the form of lower standards of living. Trouble is, most of 
the burden will fall on the industrial workers where Communist influence is 
Strongest. Peasants and farmers have ways of avoiding taxes and controls. 
Businessmen and industrialists are not much interested in a rearmament boom if 
it means much higher taxes and smaller profits, as it presumably will. 

All in all, France doesn't appear a strong reed to lean on. 
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Industrial Opportunity 


In the vast area stretching northward 
from the Canadian border, a great store- 
house of natural wealth awaits develop- 
ment. It is fabulously rich in forests, min- 
eral resources, water power. Today it is 
the scene of tremendous industrial activ- 
ity, with Capital pouring in to implement 
the extensive plans of industry. 


Celanese Corporation of America has 
been a pioneer in this industrialization. 
Near Pritice Rupert, B. C., the great new 
mill of its affiliate, Columbia Cellulose 
Company, Ltd., holder of Forest Man- 
agement License No. 1, is now turning 
out volume quantities of highly purified 
cellulose to augment the world’s current 
short supply. Another Celanese affiliate, 
Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., is 
constructing a large chemical plant near 


e e - TEXTILES . 


Edmonton, to produce organic chemicals 

from the natural petroleum gases in the 
I - 

district, for use in Canadian industry. 


These chemicals and the cellulose from 
the forests of British Columbia are the 
basic raw materials in the manufacture 
of acetate yarns and fibers. Thus, these 
operations will lay the foundation for a 
completely independent and integrated 
textile fiber production, strategically 
located to serve not only America but 
all the other markets of the world. 

These are only the first steps in 
Celanese’ over-all planning for Western 
Canada. A program is already under 
way to expand pulp production, to manu- 
facture basic cellulose acetate, and to pro- 
vide additional facilities for the produc- 
tion of many other useful materials. 


& CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PLASTICS . . . CHEMICALS . .. CELLULOSE 











(This pose presents the opinion of the Editor, The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 















RESIDENT TRUMAN DIDN’T help America’s prospects 

for continued solvency by his speech last week con- 
demning those critics who are insisting that there 
should be economy in government. 

Mr. Truman gave the impression that even though 
nondefense spending has increased in recent years, it 
couldn’t be cut. He assailed those who have the effront- 
ery to suggest that maybe there should be reductions. 

It is perhaps a natural tendency for every adminis- 
tration to regard its own budget of expense figures as in- 
violate. But it isn’t customary for a Chief Executive to 
upbraid critics who come from both parties and patri- 
otically call for economy. This is a symptom of the 
totalitarian spirit around Washington nowadays—the 
feeling that the king can do no wrong and that any- 
body who has the temerity to criticize is lacking in ob- 
jectivity or must have some political axe to grind. 

When the President says that various persons are 
spreading alarm about our financial condition and that 
fears of bankruptcy are unfounded, he is in effect argu- 
ing that although we continue to spend larger and larg- 
er sums each year the necessary revenues to balance 
the budget will somehow be forthcoming. 

Mr. Truman, however, ignores the facts of financial 
history if he takes it for granted that the power to tax 
is limitless and that America could not go bankrupt 
just because it hasn’t gone bankrupt before. 

The question naturally arises: how does a nation go 
bankrupt? 

A private company, of course, merely goes into the 
hands of a receiver, and debts are either scaled down or 
repudiated. Governments don’t go into the hands of a 
receiver, for there is no higher authority than the gov- 
ernment itself. 

What happens instead is that confidence is lost by 
the people themselves in the value of the monetary 
unit. Sometimes this arises through a sudden panic and 
sometimes it develops slowly over a period of time like 
a creeping paralysis. 


Bankruptcy came for Germany in 1923—five 
years after the end of World War I—when her tremen- 
dous internal debt weighed her down. The end result 
was a flight from the monetary unit, and the mark 
soon was being exchanged for goods at prices way up in 
the trillions. Finally, public debt was repudiated and a 
new start made only through loans by other countries. 

We have heard a good deal about “runaway infla- 
tion” and have been told by our governmental spokes- 
men that the way to avoid it is to keep the price level 


AVOIDING NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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down and prevent wages from rising so high as to create 
too much purchasing power. The idea is that such an 
excess of funds creates a bigger and bigger demand for 
the available supply of goods and that results in “run- 
away inflation.” But that’s only one road to national 
bankruptcy. 


There is still another, and it is far more danger- 
ous because once a nation travels it such devices as 
wage and price control, or any other kind of control, 
cannot stop the panic. It’s the kind of situation that 
forces the complete reorganization of a nation’s finances, 
usually at the expense of owners of mortgages, owners 
of bonds, and persons with fixed incomes. It brings a 
terrible deflation generally. 

Bankruptcy can come from a run on the dollar. When 
people some day discover that taxes have reached the 
saturation point, and that total revenues are declining 
as rates are raised, they will become apprehensive. It is 
but another way of saying that there are limits to the 
taxing power of government, and that when a nation is 
spending more than it is taking in, or can take in, from 
taxes each year, the end has been reached. 

If a run on the dollar does start, it will manifest it- 
self first in the action of other governments in revalu- 
ing upwards their own monetary unit in terms of our 
dollar. It will manifest itself also in a tendency on the 
part of the public not to buy government securities and 
to take their available cash and put it in goods or com- 
modities or property. It will manifest itself primarily in 
a widespread loss of faith in the integrity of the dollar 
itself. 

Can all this happen? Yes, it can. But it will not hap- 
pen. The real restraint that a free people can apply 
against such a disaster is to oust from power a spend- 
thrift administration and get one in which there can 
be a revival of faith and confidence. 

The national election of 1952 offers that opportunity. 
The issue is whether or not an irresponsible admin- 
istration whose spokesman opposes economy and de- 
cries criticism of our fiscal affairs is to be given an- 
other four years of power. The American people can 
stave off bankruptcy either by new leadership in the 
Democratic party or by a completely different political 
control in both the legislative and executive branches 
of the government. 

Only the people now can prevent national bank- 
ruptcy. “Sound money” won a presidential election for 
McKinley in 1896—and history may repeat as the na- 
tion again votes for “sound money” in 1952. 
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NYONE who sat in a World War II 
A jeep in the rain hoped that some 
day a waterproof upholstery would come 
along. And here it is—another success 
for versatile Geon! 

It’s so good that it’s used in new type 
submersible jeeps—water can’t soak in 
or affect it. Nor will a blazing sun harm 
it. It won't crack or scuft. Soil or smudges 
wipe off easily. And Geon’s exceptional 
wearing qualities make it equally adapt- 
able for sturdy, colorful upholstery for 
passenger cars. 

This remarkable upholstery is a fabric 
coated with Geon paste resin—a unique 


Another new development using 


8. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


resin that is unusually easy and economi- 
cal to process. No heavy or expensive 
mixing equipment is needed; this ther- 
moplastic material is easily dispersed in 
plasticizers to make paste-like fluid.No 
solvents—no fire hazard. 


You can mold, cast or use it for coat- 
ing or dipping. It takes colors perma- 
nently — from the regulation olive drab 
to the rich, embossed texture pictured. 


Uses tor Geon paste resin? . . . plenty! 


Because of defense production, de- 
mand for Geon materials exceeds sup- 
ply. But we can furnish limited quantities 
for development work. For information 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. does not manufacture this upholstery. 









In the driver’s seat— 


& 
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We supply raw materials for the coating only. 


or technical advice, wherever specifica- 
tions for vinyl materials are involved, 
please write Dept. D-10,B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., Cleve-, 
land 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GFON polyviny! materials » HYCAR American rubker e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 








Tick-Tock... Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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THE CHFEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the OLD CHARTE { 
Bes, 


barrel, we believe. the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 
; KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, STRAIGHT BOURBON 


mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 
to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! i, 
6 YEARS OLD » ra 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD+-86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





